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SPOTLIGHT 


During the’ Klitschko era,’the first decade and a half of this century, 
Vitali Klitschko and his brother, Wladimir, reigned over the world 
of heavyweight boxing—The Ring magazine listed both of them 
on its list of the greatest heavyweights of all time. Today, the brothers are engaged ina 
battle with much higher stakes than anything they faced in the ring. Vitali is now mayor 
of Kyiv, Ukraine. Soon after Vladimir Putin's forces stormed into Ukraine, the brothers 
issued a call on social media for religious leaders and others to visit their embattled 
country as a sign of solidarity and support. 
This spring, with the Poland-based NGO Pacjent Europa, Sojourners senior editor 
Rose Marie Berger helped to organize an international religious delegation answering 
that call. In late May, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim leaders from four countries went 
to Ukraine because, they said,”our faith demands our presence here." In his invitation, 
Mayor Klitschko called on the world’s spiritual leaders to “take a stand” on behalf of 
peace. That invitation, echoing Jesus’ own call to peacemaking, extends to all of us. 


RESPONSE 


Whiteness Before Faith? 
In our July 2082 

issue, Michael O. Emerson 
wrote that two-thirds of 
white Christians practice 

a “religion of whiteness” 
c“‘Our Churches Are Being 
Sifted’”). Alicia Ramirez 
responded, “I am a person 
of color, and I need to know 
and believe that something 
is being done about this 
church of whiteness.” David 
Underwood added, “God has 
been moving me to be more 
involved in the church that 
alienated me years ago by 
the population explained 
here, but I am curious: How 
do I best challenge the sta- 
tus quo without alienating 
myself again?” Robert Noel 
expressed concerns about 
Emerson’s article, writing, 
“It is very disappointing to 
read this kind of militant, 
broad-stroke condemnation 
in what is usually a loving 
and progressive publication 
devoted to racial harmony 
and social justice for all of 
God’s children. Evil cannot 
defeat evil, only love can do 
that.” 

Write us: response@sojo.net 
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"FREE- 
DOM 
IS NOT 
A STATIC 
DESTINA- 
TION.” 


T. Denise Anderson 


Presbyterian pastor and teaching elder 


CONTRIBUTING 


Rose Marie Berger 

“When I was very young, 
someone told me that I’d 
grow up to be a ‘sea-go- 
ing theologian who wrote 
poetry,’” says senior 
editor Rose Berger (p. 
20). A Sojourners’ staffer 
since 1986, Berger says 
that Catholicism’s call 
“to see the holiness in 

all things, to recognize 
Christ incarnate in those 
in need, and to move 
through time liturgical- 
ly” informs her writing, 
poetry, and commitment 
to building relationship. 
“Tt’s a premodern faith in 
a postmodern world—and 
I love that creative ten- 
sion,” she says. 


Sarah James 
“Stories—like fresh air 
and light streaming in— 
can enliven our ways of 
knowing and being,” says 
Sarah James (p. 48), ed- 
itor-in-chief of Clerestory 
Magazine. As a biracial 
feminist and new culture 
columnist for Sqjourners, 
James explores “the rela- 
tionships between identity 
formation, public mem- 
ory, and peacebuilding,” 
bringing “a perspective 
steeped in curiosity and 
humility” and inspiring 
“readers to find sources of 
wisdom in art and culture 
that enrich their faith and 
offer moments of calm.” 
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$10 billion 


Amount Mark Zuckerberg’s 
company spent developing 
its metaverse in 2021 


$2.99 


Starting cost of designer 
avatar clothes sold to users 
in the Meta store 


$1 trillion 


Annual amount J.P. Morgan 
estimates the metaverse will 
offer in revenue opportunity 
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1— Mobilizing Hope 2 — Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


OUR DEMOCRACY 
IS NOT A GIVEN 


On Tuesday, Nov. 8, control of federal spending and FALSE CLAIMS OF A 
legislation will be at stake with everyseatinthe House STOLEN ELECTION 
of Representatives up for election along with a third SO WAKEA FEY 
of the U.S. Senate, not to mention countless offices groren ELECTION 
at the state and local level. Many of these races are INCREASINGLY __ 
critical for determining what the next few years will POSSIBLE. 
look like in the United States and beyond. 
Christians should resist single-issue voting and 
instead apply our faith across a broad range of issues 
that impact human dignity and human flourishing. 
Our faith should inform and shape how we evaluate 
candidates and cast our ballots. While many import- 
ant issues will be on the ballot this midterm—from 
inflation and the state of our economy to reproductive 
health, climate justice, our continued response to the 
ee =COVID-19 pandemic, andarange of racial justice = 
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“DEMOCRACY 
CAN BE EASILY 
TAKEN FOR 
GRANTED.” 
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issues, to name just a few—increasingly the fate of 
democracy itself will be on the ballot. The challenge 
is that democracy is not often treated as a top-tier is- 
sue and can be easily taken for granted. As the House 
comnmnittee investigating the Jan. 6 insurrection has 
illuminated with sobering and chilling clarity, our 
democracy is not a given. A criminal conspiracy by 
former President Donald Trump and his allies to 
overturn the 2020 election and the ongoing efforts to 
erect new barriers to the right to vote have damaged 
and continue to imperil our democracy. In the face of 
these threats, itis important that the midterm election 
becomes a referendum on whether candidates are 
committed to protecting and strengthening a more 
inclusive and just multiracial democracy. 

Many state legislatures have recently passed laws 
makingit easier to interfere with and subvert election 
results, which alongside voter suppression directly 
threatens the health of U.S. democracy. Fueled by 
Trump’s big lie that the 2020 election was stolen, 
six states (Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, and Oklahoma) have enacted laws that “permit 
partisan actors to interfere with elections opera- 
tions or overturn election results,” per the Brennan 


Center’s analysis. More 
broadly, lawmakers in 27 
states introduced at least 
148 election interference 
bills this year alone. It’s 
both alarming and bitterly 
ironic that false claims of 
a stolen election continue 
to be used to make a truly 
stolen election increasingly 
possible. 

The right to vote re- 
mains under assault in the 
wake of Supreme Court de- 
cisions that gutted sections 
of the landmark 1965 Vot- 
ing Rights Act, making it 
much more difficult to stop 
all but the most blatantly 
racially discriminatory 
voting restrictions. Accord- 
ing to the Brennan Center, 
since the beginning of 2021, 
18 states have passed laws 
that restrict voting rights, 
while only four states have 
passed laws that make it 
easier to vote. Our faith 
teaches us that the right 
to vote is tied to the inher- 
ent worth that all human 
beings possess as image- 
bearers of God. We must 
actively push candidates 
from all political parties 
to earn our support by 
taking concrete actions to 
protect the democratic pro- 
cess and the right to vote. 
Through Faiths United to 
Save Democracy, clergy can 
volunteer to serve as poll 
chaplains to prevent voter 
intimidation and suppres- 
sion efforts, and congrega- 
tions can engage in voter 
education and mobilization 
activities. 

As we enter into the fi- 
nal stretch ofthis midterm 
election season, let’s senda 
clear message to Washing- 
ton that we value leaders 
who protect democracy 
and the right to vote for 
all Americans. © 
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EXPLORE THE DIVERSE Sener 
STORIES OF TODAY'S LINSON DANIEL, 
ASIAN DIASPORA a 


“Learning Our Names is written by seasoned and talented 
ministers, addressing issues facing this generation of young 
Asian Americans: self-identity, dealing with anti-Asian 
racialization, family relationships, vocation, and more. | know 
and respect these writers. They write with deep understanding 
and compassion but don’t pull punches on the hard stuff most 
Asian American Christians face. It's one that deserves a slow, 


thoughtful read ... and re-read.” 


—PAUL TOKUNAGA, AND Vocation 


co-author of Following Jesus Without Dishonoring Your Parents 


4 
Meet our talented team of authors f a6 
of East Asian, Southeast Asian, » 
A —_. 


and South Asian backgrounds! 
SABRINA S. CHAN LINSON DANIEL E. DAVID DE LEON LA THAO 


ARE YOU REGISTERED 
TO VOTE? 


With the midterm primaries and general elections 


coming soon, you are probably seeking information: 


How do I check my registration status? How can I 
submit my ballot? Which candidates will be on my 
ballot? 


Visit the Sojourners Voter Center, where you can 
easily find answers to common questions about the 
2022 elections and make a plan to vote! 


Learn more at sojo.net /vote. 
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COMMENTARY BY MADHAWA PALIHAPITIYA 


AN ACT OF 
LOCAL PEACEBUILDING 


Faith-based early warning systems are a valuable tool 
for identifying emerging signs of community violence. 


Amgjority of faith-based organizations have only one mission—to shepherd their adherents 
through life. However, these congregational mechanisms of faith can also be utilized for con- 
flict early warning and early response (EWER). For decades, peacebuilders have used EWER 
systems to identify and analyze conflict trends, alert to conflict risk, inform decision-making, 
and initiate timely responses to prevent violent conflict. 

In fact, religious bodies, particularly churches, are an emerging frontline of conflict early 
warning and early response. Churches are highly local with deep roots in communities. They 
build “organic” intra- and interfaith mechanisms that can mobilize to prevent political violence 
at the source. Faith-based early warning systems are a valuable tool for identifying emerging 
signs of community violence and for controlling in-group members to quell political violence. 
My research shows this is as true in Sri Lanka and Nigeria as it is in the United States. 

Over the years, the field of conflict early warning has evolved from formal international 
institutions to more community-based mechanisms capable of preventing violence using 
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local knowledge. Early warning systems 
have successfully prevented political vi- 
olence and mass atrocities. 

Here are five key pillars (the “SRs”) of 
early warning systems: deliver the right 
information, at the right time, to the right 
stakeholders, in the right format, for the 
right action. 

In practice, this is similar to “see some- 
thing, say something,” except local stake- 
holders, like churches, organize to identify 
early signs of hate speech and interpersonal 
and politically motivated violence, and 
they develop faith-based or other local- 
ized approaches to transform violence 
to peace by monitoring rumors; identi- 
fying community sentiment; engaging in 
de-escalation through use of scripture, 
negotiation, and dialogue skills; mobiliz- 
ing intra- and interfaith associations; and 
drawing on the collective political power 
of their communities and congregations. 

For the United States, conflict ear- 
ly warning systems cannot come soon 
enough. Our schools are experiencing 
unprecedented levels of violence. School 
shootings, hate crimes, and politically mo- 
tivated mass shootings—such asin Buffalo, 
NY., earlier this year—have increased, and 
so has the number of domestic violent 
extremist groups. These groups are at- 
tempting to “localize” hate by showing 
up, often with weapons, in publiclibraries, 
town councils, and school board meetings. 

In June, the Department of Homeland 
Security issued a reminder that the US. 
“remains in a heightened threat environ- 
ment” from domestic violent extremists 
and names as potential targets “faith-based 
institutions, schools, racial and religious 
minorities ... and perceived ideological 
opponents.” 

The Trust Network, the first nonpar- 
tisan conflict early warning system in 
the US., is particularly concerned about 
school-related violence this fall. Organized, 
politically motivated groups are threat- 
ening teachers and school boards with 
political violence in response to “critical 
race theory” and for merely investigating 
threats received by school boards. 

Moms for Liberty (MFL), founded in 
2021 with headquarters in Melbourne, 
Fla., is at the forefront of these disrup- 
tions. In fall 2021, an MFL chapter posted 
a threatening message on social media 
directed to anyone backing President Joe 


R*K* 


IN PRACTICE, THIS IS 
SIMILAR TO “SEE SOMETHING, 
SAY SOMETHING.” 


Biden’s review of school board threats and 
violence: “Nota single person on the right 
side of the aisle better be backing this, if 
they are they better be prepared to be RE- 
MOVED1776 style.” (The “1776” reference 
tothe American Revolution often implies 
the threat of political violence.) Although 
Moms for Liberty is not the only factor in 
this spike in harassment, the group grew 
in membership during the same period 
that school board members and teachers 
faced an increase in threats, according to 
Media Matters. 

As communities of faith, we con- 
demn all forms of violence and hate. As 
peace-promoting congregations, we ensure 
all voices are heard and have their rightful 
place in society, whether or not we agree 
with them. We do our utmost to create 
spaces for nonviolent communication and 
model peaceful resolution of conflict. For 
this, we turn to our scriptures for guidance. 
We reach out to those who are conflicted 
and advise them that they have no reason 
to resort to violence and upset the peace 
our communities have long enjoyed. 

Many of the current global conflicts 
have areligious dimension. Early warning 
and early response systems that harness 
religious stakeholders to coordinate pre- 
ventative action at the local level are critical 
for any successful peacebuilding effort. 
Churches can take proactive steps to se- 
cure their congregations and communities 
by participating in conflict early warning 
and early response programs. Interfaith 
councils, ministerial boards, and shared 
mission projects are all a reservoir for ef- 
fectively securing peace. In this way, our 
religious communities can contribute to 
an effective positive peace in our country 
now. Violence has a strategy—but so does 
peacebuilding. Ps 


Madhawa Palihapitiya directs the Conflict 
Early Warning Analytics Program at 
UMass Boston and is co-chair of The 
Trust Network, a U.S. network designed 
to prevent violent conflict and build com- 
munity cohesion. 
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COMMENTARY 


A TIPPING POINT 
ON NUKES? 


People of faith can make a difference in the campaign 
to abolish nuclear weapons. 


Russian threats to use nuclear weapons in its war against Ukraine have 
made clear that the world urgently needs an inclusive, reality-based 
plan for nuclear safety: the total elimination of nuclear weapons. Faith 
communities have long recognized the moral depravity of these weapons 
and the unacceptable humanitarian consequences their use would pose. 

People of faith have worked with the International Campaign to 
Abolish Nuclear Weapons (ICAN) to establish the first comprehensive 
international treaty to ban nuclear weapons, the Treaty on the Prohibition 
of Nuclear Weapons (TPNW). In June, the 61 states parties (nations) and 
86 signatories of the treaty convened in Vienna for their first meeting 
since the treaty came into legal force in January 2021. Key topics of 
discussion were adding signatories to “universalize” the treaty, imple- 
mentation, and reinforcement of norms against nuclear weapons. The 
meeting was critical to advancing key articles of the treaty, particularly 
assistance to victims of nuclear weapons and testing, remediation of 
contaminated environments, and setting deadlines for the elimination 
of nuclear weapons for nuclear-armed states that join the treaty. 

As Alexander Kmentt, the Austrian president of the Vienna conference, 
put it, universalization means not only encouraging new ratifications 
but also “promoting the arguments on which the treaty is based, namely 
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BY RUTH ROHDE 


the humanitarian consequences ofand the 
risks associated with nuclear weapons.” 

In August, parties to another interna- 
tional nuclear weapons treaty, the Trea- 
ty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (NPT), are gathering in New 
York. While the United States is not yet 
a party to the TPNW,, it is a party to the 
non-proliferation treaty, and thus signed 
on to the commitment “to pursue negoti- 
ations in good faith on effective measures 
relating to cessation of the nuclear arms 
race ...and to nuclear disarmament.” The 
parties to the NPT should reiterate this 
commitment to the total elimination of 
nuclear weapons. They should also en- 
dorse the work to highlight the catastrophic 
humanitarian consequences of nuclear 
weapons use. And they should recognize 
the compatibility between the NPT and 
the Treaty on the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons. As Kmentt put it, “States parties 
[tothe TPNW]are very clear that they want 
a strong message on the complementarity 
of the treaty with the nuclear disarmament 
and nonproliferation regime, in particular 
the NPT.” 

Faith communities can help people 
understand more clearly the humanitarian 
consequences of nuclear weapons and 
the futility of so-called “tactical” nuclear 
weapons (which can carry much larger 
payloads than those used on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki). “At amoment where one man 
is using nuclear weapons to blackmail the 
world while he commits war crimes,” said 
ICAN’s executive director Beatrice Fihn, 
the meeting in Vienna (and subsequent 
NPT meetings) are opportunities “where 
the world responds and creates the global 
nuclear disarmament plan.” 

People of faith can help push the US. 
government toward the disarmament 
goals to which it has already committed 
and work with others around the world to 
implement a secure global disarmament 
process. As Russia’s attack on Ukraine 
has shown, nuclear weapons do not pre- 
vent war. In fact, they risk escalating it 
beyond anyone’s control. We are at a 
threshold moment—the church can make 
a difference. ° 


Ruth Rohde is policy and research intern 
for the International Campaign to Abol- 
ish Nuclear Weapons in Geneva. 
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Evidence of the rising power of China and 
the dangers ofa bipolar Chinavs. US. battle 
for superpower dominance can be seen 
around the world. For instance, in May, I 
drove past hundreds of Chinese construc- 
tion workers in Costa Rica building a Chi- 
na-funded highway. Dozens of shipping 
containers made up their roadside housing, 
each marked notin Spanish but with a Chi- 
nese character. Later that month, President 
Joe Biden traveled to South Korea to meet 
newly elected President Yoon Suk-yeol, who 
drew on growing public antipathy toward 
China in his campaign. In June, I was in 
Japan, where many voiced alarm about 
the Chinese government's iron-fisted take- 
over of Hong Kong, asking whether Taiwan 
would be next. 

My five years of experience in North- 
east Asia as a representative of Mennonite 
Central Committee (MCC) prepared me 
for what I was hearing. Colleagues from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America have told 
me that Chinese power is ubiquitous. In 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, for ex- 
ample, China and the U.S. are battling to 
dominate the world’s clean energy economy 
by controlling the mining of cobalt—a metal 
used in nearly every computer, cellphone, 
and electric car. 

When I returned to New York in June, 
Iresumed my front-row seat at the United 
Nations, where battles between the U.S. 
and China have paralyzed the UN Securi- 
ty Council’s ability to address global chal- 
lenges. 

Fears about China have implications 
close to home. In a 2021 Gallup poll, 45 
percent of Americans named China as 
the greatest enemy of the U.S. Whenever 
animosity against China rises up, Asian 
Americans are blamed and attacked. Hate 
crimes against Asian Americans increased 
339 percent nationwide in 2021, according 
to the Center for the Study of Hate and 
Extremism. 

Christian leader and sociologist Russell 
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WHENEVER 
ANIMOSITY AGAINST 
CHINA RISES UP, 
ASIAN AMERICANS 
ARE BLAMED AND 
ATTACKED. 


‘CHINA VS. U.S? WORLDVIEW 
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Jeung founded Stop AAPI Hate. “Sometimes we [Asian 
Americans] are the model minority,” Jeung told CBS News. 
“But in times of war, in times of pandemic, in times of eco- 
nomic downturn, we’re pushed out from being insiders to 
America to being outsiders of America. And so, we’re seen 
as perpetual foreigners.” 

The relationship between China andthe US. will impact 
the planet for decades. American Christians can make it 
more peaceable by living an alternative relationship. One 
concrete step is people-to-people exchanges. Chinese 
people in general know far more about the US. than most 
Americans know about China. Recognizing the difference 
in population size, many more Chinese are learning English 
and studying in the US. than there are Americans learning 
Mandarin Chinese or studying in China. Building rela- 
tionships with Chinese students in the US. can interrupt 
narratives of hostility and plant seeds for future peace. 

From 2014 to 2019, I visited China many times as part 
of my work with MCC. There is a growing Chinese police 
state and dangerous suppression of Uyghur minorities. 
These are real. But, in light of my relationships with Chi- 
nese partners and church leaders, I can testify to the many 
Chinese people who want to build bridges and not walls. 

Myrrl Byler, executive director of Mennonite Partners 
in China (MPO), is one of the leading Mennonite experts 
on China. MPC has brought more than 300 Chinese vis- 
iting scholars to US. schools and has sent more than 300 
English teachers to China from the US. and Canada. Ina 
2021 interview, Byler discussed why peacemakers must be 
concerned with China. “A lot of peace institutions that I 
have worked with in North America have few or no China 
programs,” Byler said, “because there’s no civil society in 
China to partner with. But we can’t ignore China.” Byler 
told me that China “is the one place in the world where the 
conflict could be the greatest and we, the church, can’t go 
missing.” o 


Chris Rice is director of the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee United Nations Office in New York City. His forth- 
coming book is From Pandemic to Renewal: Practices for a 
World Shaken by Crisis (InterVarsity Press, 2023). 


Klenger / iStock 
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VOICES 


SACRED CURIOSITY 


BEYOND GRIT 


| recently listened to a riveting podcast with therapist Chichi Agorom, 
author of The Enneagram for Black Liberation, who centered Black lib- 
eration and well-being. She described her own desire in our society to 
be known beyond the “resilient Black woman” label, and she wanted to 
cultivate spaces that embraced Black liberation in the form of ease, rest, 
and wholeness. 

Inaworld that can often reduce Black people to stories of grit and resil- 
ience, it took time for me to realize how resilience could be a constricting 
filter in telling our stories. Resilience undoubtedly makes for compelling 
drama, because we love a good comeback story. We feel buoyant when 
hearing about the person who spent 10 years in solitary confinement but 
somehow integrated back into society. Or the refugee who fled war-torn 
circumstances and, against all odds, made a life for themselves and future 
generations in anew land. Or the inner-city student who graduated first in 
their class despite an underfunded school. Hollywood makes a living from 
stories like Homeless to Harvard and The Pursuit of Happyness. 

While we all need stories of hope, reducing groups of people tojustthe 
struggle is a way of shrinking their stories. In her popular Ted Talk “The 
Danger of a Single Story,’ Nigerian author Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie 
described her first encounter with her American college roommate. Her 
roommate was surprised that, as a Nigerian, Adichie enjoyed listening to 


BY JOSE HUMPHREYS III 


KKK 


REDUCING GROUPS OF PEOPLE TO 
JUST THE STRUGGLE IS A WAY OF 
SHRINKING THEIR STORIES. 
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popular singer Mariah Carey or that she 
even knew how to use basic appliances. 
Yet, in an almost confessional tone, Adi- 
chie described her own trip to Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Prior to visiting, she had envisioned 
people in Mexico desperately clawing their 
way out to cross the US. border. Instead, 
what she witnessed wasa city with beautiful 
people, thriving businesses, and a deeply 
rooted culture. 

In social psychology, the inability to 
assign complex emotions to whole people 
groups is to consider them a little less hu- 
man. Complex emotions go beyond glad, 
mad, and sad into feelings of shame, regret, 
jealousy, and even awe and wonder—things 
that can lead to deeper aspirations in the 
world. In my own work as both clergy and 
social worker, I need to be mindful of when 
the stories of others I serve may lack dimen- 
sion. Like when I felt a subtle hint of surprise 
when my colleague at Exodus Transition- 
al Community, Ray Tebout, discussed his 
journey back home from prison, saying, “I 
don’t owe a debt to society, but I am trying 
to make good with the people I harmed.” 

It was transformative to hear this, be- 
cause I’ve seen the burden those impacted 
bythe system bear in our society. Yet some- 
how Ray had internalized grace and for- 
giveness and refused to live under society’s 
second prison of shame and stigma. He had 
also reclaimed an identity as someone who 
was worthy of ease, rest, and contribution, 
outside ofa single story. He’s Exodus’ human 
resources director, and he takes workplace 
well-being seriously. 

When we remember that people expe- 
rience complex feelings and are worthy of 
a whole life, we can behold them in a glory 
beyond their struggles. Our country needs 
abetter story than rewarding the resilience 
of those who survive the very injustices it 
creates—a story of wholeness as an abun- 
dant dimension of true liberation. It begins 
with me, with marginalized people in our 
society seeing themselves beyond the story 
of struggle, and with a society that upholds 
this birthright. oy 


José Humphreys Ill is author of Seeing 
Jesus in Hast Harlem: What Happens 

When Churches Show Up and Stay Put and 
co-founder of Metro Hope Church in New 
York City. 


Edith is from Ghana and can be seen here grafting cashew saplings. 


It’s more than aid. 


It’s business solutions to poverty. 


Find out more at 
www.meda.org/morethanaid 
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VOICES 


EYEWITNESS 


“THE HEALTH CARE 
SYSTEM IS PART OF 
THE CARCERAL 
SYSTEM.” 


18 A shopper confronts shelves empty of infant formula in New York City. / Liao Pan / China News Service via Getty Images Sept/Oct 2022 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


CARE IS NOT 
ATUXURY 


Inatypical month, I have anywhere between 
three to seven families at a time. Right now, I 
have two families that I’m doing postpartum 
care with and four families that I’m preparing 
to give birth. For my postpartum clients, Iam 
making sure that mom is healing well, that 
baby’s development is going well, providing 
lactation support, and doing mental health 
check-ins. 

There were lots of warnings about the 
formula shortage. A few companies control 
the formula industry. The government knows 
and has not done anything, except continue 
to restrict access to European formula that 
is often higher quality. It created a crisis, es- 
pecially among families who might be of a 
lower socioeconomic status. I’m texting other 
lactation counselors like, “Hey, who has what? 
Who has an extra milk supply that I can run 
over to a client’s house to feed their babies?” 

This type of care is not a luxury: It’s a 
necessity for safety, health, and just general 
wellness for parents and for babies, which are 
the foundation of our society. America has 
the highest maternal mortality rate in the 
developed world. About 60 percent of those 
deaths are preventable. Not having access to 
care is just killing us. 

The word “doula” means “servant of wom- 
en.” Inthis new context, it’s a scary time. What 
you see on social media about people being 
arrested for miscarriages and Black andbrown 
women being drug-tested and having Child 
Protective Services investigations, those were 
already happening under Roe. With laws that 
vary from state to state, you get unintended 
impacts—and we're going to see more deaths. 
People don’t understand that the health care 
system is part of the carceral system. All health 
care workers are now deciding how they will 
respond to the overturn of Roe. 

Birth is the opposite of death in our life 
cycle. Both are very spiritual. Healthy families 
that have access to love and care change lives, 
which changes communities. This is the work 
that God has really wanted me to do. ® 


Rebecca Christian is a doula and lactation 
counselor (Fiatdoulaservices.com) in Los 
Angeles. She spoke with Sojourners’ Christi- 
na Colon. 
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‘COME AND SEE’ 


Why our faith delegation went to Ukraine 
to pray for peace. By Rose Marie Berger 
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WHEN THE FRONT 
HOTEL IN DOWNTO 
PARTY ENTERING T 
IN SURPRISE. IT WAd 20 


11 PM. MILITARY GURFEW. 


Our delegation of 17 international religious leaders had made 
hotel reservations in the war zone a few days in advance, but 
few—including the hotel clerk—thought we would make it over 
the border from Warsaw, Poland, to Kyiv, Ukraine, a city that six 
weeks earlier was surrounded by Russian military forces. 

Ismiled at the clerk. American soul singer Sam Cooke’s sweet 
tenor filled the lobby while we sorted bags and room keys. 


Iwas born by the river in a little tent 
Oh and just like the river I’ve been running ever since 


After a 14-hour bus ride on a recently demined highway, 
here we were. 

The streets of Ukraine’s bustling capital city of 4 million, 
divided east to west by the Dnieper River, were relatively quiet. 
More than 2 million of Kyiv’s inhabitants fled to border coun- 
tries in February 2022 when Russia’s President Vladimir Putin 
launched missile attacks on more than half a dozen Ukrainian 
cities, including the capital. 

Within hours of the air strikes, Russian tanks rolled across 
Ukraine’s borders, amphibious forces landed on the southern 
coast from the Black Sea, and Ukrainian government internet 
infrastructure, including the defense ministry, came under a severe 
cyberattack. The second-largest country in Europe was under a 
full-scale invasion. 

In the five months following the attack, more than 10,000 
(avast undercount) Ukrainian civilians have been reportedly killed 
or injured, including more than 800 children. The war has displaced 
nearly half the country’s population, internally or externally. 


22 Photo collages: International faith peace delegates and Ukrainian religious leaders in Kyiv, May 2022 


AT THE IBIS 

RD A LARGE TRAVEL 
HE GLANGED UP 

TES BEFORE THE 


KYIV: A CAPITAL OF SPIRITUALITY 
AND PEACE 


Nine days after the invasion began, Kyiv’s mayor, Vitali Klitschko, 
with his brother, Wladimir, dropped a short video on social media 
inviting religious leaders to come to Kyiv to show their solidarity 
with the Ukrainian people. 

“T express an appeal to the world’s spiritual leaders to take 
a stand and assume the moral function that is incumbent upon 
them, and to proudly assume the responsibility of their religions 
for peace ... Let us make Kyiv the capital of humanity, spirituality, 
and peace,” said Wladimir Klitschko, who often speaks in English 
for his brother. “Unity is our key for freedom,” concluded the mayor. 

When our delegation arrived in May, we were the first to answer 
the mayor’s invitation. Our group of peace pilgrims from Italy, the 
UK., Poland, and the United States included high-ranking clerics 
from Jewish, Christian, and Muslim traditions as well as leaders 
from faith-based civil society organizations such as Operazione 
Colomba, the nonviolent peace corps of the Pope John XXIII 
Community in Italy. 

Both of the Klitschko brothers are former world heavyweight 
boxing champions. Vitali rose to political prominence during the 
Maidan popular uprising (the “Revolution of Dignity”). For 88 days 
beginning in November 2013, protesters engaged in nonviolent 
mass mobilization and a wide array of nonviolent strategies in 
response to then-President Viktor Yanukovych’s failure to sign 
popular political and economic agreements between Ukraine and 
the European Union, opting instead for a deal with Putin. Then five 
days of violent government crackdown left at least four police and 
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49 protesters dead, according to evidence released in the Maidan 
massacre trials. Vitali Klitschko (“Dr. Ironfist”) helped negotiate 
a peaceful end to the crisis. 

The appeal to make Kyiv “the capital of humanity, spirituality, 
and peace” is rooted in Kyiv’s history. Situated on ancient maritime 
trade routes, the city prides itself on arich cultural diversity. Most 
Ukrainians hold fiercely to the vision of a multicultural Ukraine 
rooted in freedom secured by democratic principles. Western 
politicians undercut this vision when they assume Ukrainians 
want to be like Americans. Russian politicians use Western poli- 
ticians’ remarks to inflame culture wars within Russia against the 
“deceitful and decadent West led by the United States,” as Reuters 
framed it. Mayor Klitschko’s appeal was not so much to “make” 
Kyiv a capital of peace, but to defend and preserve its hard-won 
history of unity in diversity. 


‘I AM DETERMINED TO 
TELL THE TRUTH’ 


At the hotel, our group fell exhausted into our beds. An hour later, 
we woke to air raid sirens. I had to remind myself that this was not 
adrill. The front desk clerk pulled up an app on her phone to show 
which siren was sounding and where the missile strike area was 
likely to be. We were well away from the red zone; nonetheless, 
she pointed out the route to the bomb shelter. 

Our delegation had two goals. First, prove that an international 
multireligious delegation to Kyiv was possible and replicable. 
Second, to pray publicly for a just peace. Our first outdoor prayer 
service was held on May 24 at the Babyn Yar Holocaust Memorial 
Center, our Ukrainian host, and the next day another service was 
held at St. Sophia Cathedral, which was built in the 11th century 
as the heart of Slavic Orthodox Christianity. 

Babyn Yar is a vast, lush ravine in the north of Kyiv where a 
beautiful clear creek used to run. In September 1941, Nazi SS and 
German police units killed 33,771 Jews in the ravine during a two- 
day period—one of the largest mass killings at a single location 
during World War II. Through 1943, German forces continued 
using Babyn Yar as a killing site for psychiatric patients, Roma, 
Soviet prisoners of war, and others. It’s estimated that 100,000 
people were murdered at Babyn Yar. 

Earlier in the spring, we had asked Maksym Rabinovych, di- 
rector of Babyn Yar, whether it was useful for us to come to Kyiv 
or ifit was better to organize aid from outside. “Come. Just come 
and see,” Rabinovych said. 

Babyn Yar hosts the first modern Holocaust museum in East- 
ern Europe and a center for “tragedy studies.” On March 1, a TV 
tower near Babyn Yar was shelled by Russian forces; the attack 
killed five people. 

Beneath a canopy of blue sky and poplar trees, our delegation 
gathered at the great bronze menorah while violinist Pavlo Kaurov 
played ahaunting solo of Albinoni’s Adagio in G Minor. Rabbi Dawid 
Szychowski, Orthodox rabbi of Lodz, Poland, and two other Jewish 
delegation members opened our prayers: “Out of the depths I call 
You, O Lord, listen to my cry ... If You keep account of our sins, O 
Lord, who will survive?” (Psalm 130:1,3). Archbishop Visvaldas 
Kulbokas, the Vatican’s ambassador to Ukraine, led the Lord’s 
Prayer in Ukrainian. 

“For five years our Memorial Center has been studying the 
history of the Holocaust to prevent genocides and promote human 
dignity,” Rabinovych said. “We are committed to this aim today 
in particular, when peaceful Ukrainian cities are suffering from 
shelling, a lot of houses of civilians are destroyed, and so many 


people are tortured andkilledin a barbaric manner. We trulybelieve 
that bringing together the leaders from different fields—religious, 
politics, science, culture—can show the way how to stop Putin’s 
aggression, save lives, and restore peace.” 

Our public message was simple: “We have come to Kyiv in 
solidarity to pray for a just peace. God demands that cities are 
not bombed; the Russian blockade of Ukrainian ports must stop 
and grain must flow again from Ukraine if we are to avoid hunger 
and humanitarian disaster; humanitarian aid should increase and 
humanitarian corridors be provided. We are here to say that we 
are also open to praying in Moscow for just peace, with the faith 
communities in Russia.” 

The Ukrainian press at this first prayer service soon spread 
the word that our delegation had arrived. Bishop Jo Bailey Wells, a 
delegation member representing the Church of England, reflected 
on the press engagement. “I was amazed how interested, eager the 
local press was to follow what we were doing,” Wells said. “One of 
the people who interviewed me ... with tears in his eyes, he said, 
‘Tam determined to tell the truth. ... My parents have been taken 
prisoner of war in eastern Ukraine. The Russian troops came 
looking for me. My parents disowned me and said they did not 
know where I was.” 

Invitations to meet with us began pouring in. Staff at the 
office of the president of Ukraine (at that time President Volo- 
dymyr Zelensky was at the World Economic Forum in Davos) 
encouraged future delegations. We prayed with members of the 
Crimean refugee community in their mosque and viewed the 
classrooms where little shoes, stuffed animals, and backpacks 
remained strewn about after the children and teachers fled 
during the early missile strikes. 
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THIS WAR IS INTENSELY 
PERSONAL 


In Irpin, about 15 miles north of Kyiv, we met Fathers Vitaliy and 
Myroslav at the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church of the Nativ- 
ity of Mary. The priests and 30 members of their community 
lived in a hastily constructed church basement for two weeks 
during the vicious “battle for Irpin” (Feb. 27-Mar. 28) while the 
region was held by the Russian military. In Bucha and Irpin, 
an estimated 1,000 people were killed, including 31 children. 
At least 280 bodies of civilians were discovered in mass graves, 
and an investigation into war crimes is under way. 

The priests held shell fragments in their hands and pointed 
out the bullet holes in the walls of the church and the shattered 
windows. Each night during the battle, a priest would steal into 
the church above to retrieve hosts from the tabernacle. Each day, 
the hidden group would celebrate Mass, as if it were their last. 

Major Archbishop Sviatoslav Shevchuk, head of the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church, had prayed over the bodies as the mass 
graves were opened in Bucha, which he described as “an open 
wound on the body of Ukraine.” We met Archbishop Shevchuk 
at the sprawling complex of the Cathedral of the Resurrection of 
Christ on the eastern side of the Dnieper. “Each night we hosted 500 
people during the time we were surrounded by battles,” Shevchuk 
said. He described the weeks the community lived in subterranean 
spaces. “We had a real zoo with all the pets, like Noah’s ark.” 

Russia’s military offensive is not a battle between armies. It’s 
intensely personal. Individual homes in neighborhoods are locked 
in as missile targets. Names are on kill lists—much like the coun- 
terterrorism strategy the US. used in Afghanistan for more than 
20 years. 

“Now the mass graves in Irpin and Bucha have been exhumed 
and reburied,” Shevchuk said, “but to see a whole family killed— 
mother, father, little children, even their parrot killed! Why do 
this?” He added, “I too was on the death list. I stared at that family 
and knew it might be me. Now that place is one of pilgrimage for 
people ofall faiths. Those who were killing us came here to enact 
the ‘final solution’ to the ‘Ukrainian question.” 

Shevchuk’s reference to the “final solution” points not only 
to the 1942 Wannasee Conference where Nazi Party and German 
government officials devised what they called the “final solution of 
the Jewish question” but also to a February 2022 commentary by 


WAR PROPELS 
EXISTENTIAL QUESTIONS 
TO THE FOREFRONT: 
WHERE 15 GOD IN THIS? 
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Petr Akopov, a columnist for RIA Novosti, a Russian state-owned 
domestic news agency, in which he referred to Putin assuming his 
“historic responsibility” to not leave the “solution of the Ukrainian 
question to future generations.” 

Shevchuk told us what this policy looks like in the places he had 
visited in eastern Ukraine. It was deeply disturbing and traumatic. 

“Sexual violence has become a weapon of this war,” the arch- 
bishop said. “I met with those victims and the counselors trying 
to help them. There are common elements in what they told me: 
The rape was always public with the intention to publicly humil- 
iate women, men, and children. The rape was to create terror 
and humiliate civilians who were forced to watch. Now we have 
learned that the Russian soldiers were not only given permission 
to rape but were ordered under threat of death to commit these 
acts of war crimes.” 


A WIDER ARRAY 
OF TOOLS 


“Humans can initiate war, but then we become slaves to war,” 
Archbishop Shevchuk told us. “Only God can stop this war, and 
we must cooperate with [God].” 

At the Central House of Artists, a cultural center in the city 
center, we met witha handful of Ukrainian peacebuilders struggling 
to enact the “cooperation” Shevchuk referenced. 

Russian American Andre Kamenshikovis Ukraine director for 
Nonviolence International and regional coordinator of the Global 
Partnership for the Prevention of Armed Conflict. For 22 years, he 
was based in Russia and worked on peacebuilding in conflict areas 
of the former Soviet Union. In 2015, he moved to Kyiv because of 
an increasingly hostile political climate in Russia. 

“Ukraine has given very strong examples of nonviolent action,” 
Kamenshikov told us, “especially in the occupied territories. There 
have been large protests even under military occupation. We need 
training in a wide spectrum of nonviolent responses to the very 
repressive actions Ukrainians are facing. People need a wider 
array of tools. Where people are resisting, they can be provided 
some increased safety by connection with international allies.” 

Civilians replaced road signs to confuse Russian military ve- 
hicles. They blocked roads with cement blocks and built “Czech 
hedgehogs” out of iron I-beams to deter tanks. They have set up 
complex humanitarian aid systems with border countries to dis- 
tribute food and medicine to the forgotten pockets of the country. 

“During the first weeks of the invasion, it was likely that Belarus 
would join their military with Russia. But there was such popular 
resistance that the Belarus military did not invade and actually 
resisted being used by Russia against Ukraine,” Kamenshikov 
said. “We need a wider range of responses to organized violence 
than ‘do nothing’ or ‘kill to the end.’ Turning a criminal into an 
enemy helps nothing.” 

Tatyana Bilyk, co-founder of League of Mediators of Ukraine, 
has dedicated her whole life to peacemaking, Now, she told us, “It 
is our family’s honor and my greatest pain that my son is fighting 
to defend our country.” 

Before the war, Bilyk’s work focused on addressing conflict 
mediation within families. She brought her training as a psychol- 
ogist to the field of social services in Ukraine. “My work now is 
trauma counseling, particularly among widows,” Bilyk said. “It’s 
not marriage counseling now. It’s bereavement. How will these 
women survive? It’s compounded grief and recovery from hor- 
rible sexual trauma. Our training has not prepared us for this.” 
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“| AM LESS 
INTERESTED IN WHO 
PHARAOH IS THAN 

| AM IN WHO THE 
PEOPLE ARE WHO 
ARE PREPARING FOR 
LIBERATION.” 


A TALE OF THREE RABBIS 


On our final evening in Kyiv, we had an extraordinary experience. 
At perhaps the only kosher restaurant still operating in the city, 
Rabbi Moshe Azman, chief rabbi of Ukraine, and Rabbi Jonathan 
Markovitz, chief rabbi of Kyiv, joined us for dinner. With delegation 
member Dawid Szychowski, we now had three Orthodox rabbis 
together at table. 

In the tradition of Jewish teaching, every genuine question is 
the start of a journey toward God, which is why Jewish parents 
teach their children to ask good questions and thus prompt a 
never-ending conversation with God. With this in mind, delegation 
member Maurice Glasman brought this question to the rabbis: 
“Ts Putin Pharaoh?” 

War propels existential questions to the forefront: Where is 
God in this? Who are we to be now? These rabbis had already been 
thinking and praying deeply on questions like this one. 

Rabbi Markovitz answered, “When we know ourselves and 
know what we should do and for whom we do it, then we have no 
pharaoh. If we are feeding our neighbor, then there isno pharaoh, 
and we live liberated. But I also turn the question around and ask, 
‘Is pharaoh an individual or a system?” 

Rabbi Azman then spoke. “Our situation is not a situation 
like Egypt and Pharaoh,” Azman said. “It is the battle of Gog and 
Magog, an apocalyptic battle against the enemies of God, between 
good and evil,” referencing scriptures in Ezekiel that point to a 
messianic age. 

Rabbi Szychowski turned the question yet again. “I am less 
interested in who pharaoh is than I am in who the people are who 
are preparing for liberation.” 


AN ‘ETHNICALLY PURE’ 
CHURCH IS HERESY 


Putin’s war against Ukrainians should make American Christians 
very uncomfortable. Not only because of the immense human 
suffering, the threatened use of nuclear weapons, and the po- 
tential downstream impact of famine in Africa and the Middle 
East from stalled grain exports, but because our own Christian 
nationalism takes a page directly from Russkii Mir (“Russian 
World”) teaching. 


Orthodox Christian theologians have labeled Russkii Mir, 
which has been developing for the 20 years that Putin has been 
in political leadership, as a false religious teaching rooted in a 
form of Orthodox religious fundamentalism with a goal toward 
building the church around a particular “race or tribe.” It’s what 
happens when religion cloaks ethno-nationalism with a veneer 
of moral rectitude. 

Putin wants an ethnically pure state and Patriarch Kirill, the 
first head of the Russian Orthodox Church to be elected after the 
fall of the Soviet Union, appears to promote an ethnically pure 
church. These narratives are carefully crafted to destabilize neigh- 
boring countries and influence specific ethnic and religious groups 
within their populations. Putin intends to annihilate Ukrainians 
in all their historic cultural diversity and move ethnic Rus set- 
tlers into Ukrainian territory as swiftly as possible. This is brutal 
ethnic cleansing—but it is also an attack on the very heart of the 
Christian gospel. 

Putin and Patriarch Kirill have used Russian World ideology 
as a principal justification for the invasion of Ukraine, according 
to Orthodox theologians in their statement “A Declaration on 
the ‘Russian World’ Teaching,” released in March and signed by 
nearly 1,500 theologians. The authors explain, “Just as Russia has 
invaded Ukraine, so too the Moscow Patriarchate of Patriarch 
Kirill has invaded the Orthodox Church... with untold casualties 
not just to the body but to the soul, endangering the salvation of 
the faithful.” This false teaching, the authors warn, “is attracting 
many in the Orthodox Church and has even been taken up by the 
Far Right and Catholic and Protestant fundamentalists.” 

In public statements Archbishop Shevchuk warned against the 
“pandemic of ideology” that sometimes even justifies war crimes 
for religious reasons. “The Russkii Mir ideology fights Christian 
ecumenism because it supposedly jeopardizes true Orthodox 
faith,” he told us. “It says it is correct to use violence in defense of 
faith. They even speak of ‘Orthodox nuclear weapons.’ God save 
us from such a [Christian] culture!” 


‘I KNOW A CHANGE GONNA COME’ 


Aristotle wrote that the virtue of courage lies between reckless- 
ness and cowardice. The bus back to Warsaw took us through the 
neighborhoods in Bucha where tattered billboards proclaim, “Life 
will overcome death.” We detoured around a bombed highway 
bridge and passed elder Ukrainians tending kitchen gardens. 
Ukrainians are living their courage. 

At a truck stop near the Polish border, we stopped to refuel. 
The travel center had been transformed into a site for refugee 
services with a medical tent, a clothing tent, and an International 
Red Cross station for recharging phones and using computers 
to trace relatives. Chef José Andrés’ World Central Kitchen was 
giving out free french fries. 

Sam Cooke wrote “A Change Is Gonna Come” in 1963 after his 
band was turned away froma “whites-only” motel in Shreveport, 
La. It was his ode to a people preparing for liberation. 


There been times that I thought I couldn’t last for long 
But now I think I’m able to carry on 

It’s been a long, a long time coming 

But I know a change gonna come, oh yes it will. 


We crossed the Boh River back into Poland. ” 


Rose Marie Berger, a senior editor at Sojourners magazine, is a 
Catholic peace activist and poet. 
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narecent morning run, I saw a yard sign that began, “We 
believe ...” and included a list of creedal-like commitments. 
One stood out: “Science is real.” 

Science? I thought. Does beliefin science really need front- 
yard creedal affirmation? 

One trend of the recent divisions in our nation is a heightened distrust 
in science among evangelicals and the Religious Right. This pattern has 
been acute during the COVID-19 pandemic, when research by epidemiol- 
ogists and other members of the scientific community has been increas- 
ingly called into question by conservative pundits, political officials, and 
religious leaders. The costs of this rhetoric and its effects have grown far 
beyond alarming. 

Where did this science and religion rift come from? And how can we 
speak into the fear and mistrust in the work of science that has taken rootin 
recent years in a way that cultivates trust and encourages mutual concern? 

The origins of this rift are not easy to trace, fed as they are by a vari- 
ety of sources. Thomas Dixon, in the book Science and Religion: A Very 
Short Introduction, attributes the science-religion conflict narrative to 
three sources: Enlightenment rationalists in the late 1700s, Victorian 
“free-thinkers” in the mid-1800s, and modern-day scientific atheists at the 
end of the 1900s to the present. “Few things make thinking like a scientist 
more difficult than religion,” wrote Sam Harris, a prominent atheist, in 
The New York Times in 2009. 

Great numbers of contemporary Christians have arrived at the 
opinion that their faith tenets and the work of science are in conflict, 
though this is far from a homogenous view. According to Pew Research 
Center analysis of data from the Wellcome Global Monitor, there is a 
wide variation in views among global Christians on the relationship 
between science and religion. Christians in the US., for example, far ex- 


ceed Christians in other parts of the world 
in reporting that science has conflicted 
with their religion’s teachings: 61 percent 
of US. Christians reported such conflict, 
compared to 22 percent in Singapore, 18 
percent in Sweden, and 12 percent in the 
Czech Republic. According to the National 
Association of Evangelicals, evangelicals 
in the US. are more than twice as likely 
as the general public (29 percent vs. 14 
percent) to hold the view that science 
and religion are in conflict. 

Atthe same time, for many other Chris- 
tians science represents a path towardGod, 
not away. “Doing science to me is a search 
for God,” George Coyne, a Jesuit priest, 
astronomer, and former director of the 
Vatican observatory told On Being podcast 
host Krista Tippett. “And I’ll never have 
the final answers, because the universe 
participates in the mystery of God.” 

The growing distrust in science among 
some people of faith has become a mat- 
ter of life and death during the COVID-19 
pandemic. White evangelical Christians 
represent the highest rates of vaccination 
hesitancy among religious groups in the 
United States. How, then, are we to engage 
our neighbors, aunts, brothers, or parents 
ina way that counters misinformation and 
rebuilds trust? 

Dr. Francis Collins has spent years ad- 
dressing presumptive conflicts between 
faith and science in conversations, lectures, 
and interviews. Years after overseeing, as 
director of the National Human Genome 
Research Institute, the historic, collab- 
orative achievement of sequencing the 
human genome, Collins—a self-described 
evangelical Christian—recounted the event 
as “botha stunning scientific achievement 
and an occasion of worship.” Collins’ The 
Language of God (2006) recounts his jour- 
ney from atheism to Christianity and ar- 
gues for the compatibility of science and 
religious faith. In 2007, Collins founded 
BioLogos, a Christian advocacy group that 
strives to encourage a vision of science and 
faith working together. 

Dr. Deborah Haarsma, an astrono- 
mer and former chair of the physics and 
astronomy department at Calvin Uni- 
versity, is president of BioLogos. She is 
co-author of Origins: Christian Perspec- 
tives on Creation, Evolution, and Intelli- 
gent Design and co-editor of Delight in 
Creation: Scientists Share Their Work with 
the Church. I spoke with Collins and Haars- 
ma on the work of bridging the perceived 
divide between science and faith. 

—Ryan J. Pemberton 
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Ryan J. Pemberton: Dr. Haarsma, you re- 
cently said, “Students today need to see 
science and faith working hand in hand.’ 
Why does it feel like the stakes have never 
been higher for the relationship between 
faith and science? 


Deborah Haarsma: This work matters so 
much. One thing that’s always on my heart 
is the number of Christian young people 
who are being discouraged in this process. 
They see the church as rejecting a lot of 
science. A study from Barna shows that 50 
percent of young people think the church 
has rejected much of what science has to 
say about the world. 

I grew up in an evangelical church; I 
was interested in science. Fortunately, I 
was encouraged in my career, but I still 
had to work through some things. Today’s 
young people need better equipping to be 
able to navigate this world, to be the leaders 
we need them to be. 


Francis Collins: Deb says it well in terms of 
the next generation and our hopes that the 
Integrate curriculum [created by BioLogos] 
will provide an opportunity for them to see 
that science and faith do work together, 
and we won’t lose the next generation at 
atime when science is moving forward in 
so many exciting ways—everything from 
neuroscience figuring out how the brain 
works and [making progress toward] curing 
Alzheimer’s to gene therapy and every- 
thing else. 

Butit also is important when you con- 
sider the circumstances right now. Look 
atthe COVID-19 situation. Or the distrust 
between faith and science. It’s not just 
an unfortunate circumstance. It’s actu- 
ally costing lives. Evangelical Christians, 
and I am one of them, are in particularly 


“The distrust between 
faith and science is 

not just an unfortunate 
circumstance. 


It’s actually costing 
lives.” 
—Francis Collins 


difficult places because of all the misinformation and disinformation that’s come at 
them, getting them confused about who to trust and what to believe. If there’s not 
a sense that science is going to be their friend in this situation, then youre more 
easily swindled into various conspiracies, which in many instances have caused 
people to turn down things that could have saved them. And we know that tens of 
thousands of people have died as a result. That is heartbreakingly tragic, and it is 
an indictment about just how much of a gap exists between science and faith at a 
time when we need them more than ever to be joined together. 


In addition to faith and science, we might well add politics into this relationship, as the 
three now seem inseparably intertwined in our national rhetoric. What is the uniquely 
Christian duty of scientists in America? 


Collins: Consider the words of Jesus: “You will know the truth, and the truth will 
set you free.” Scientists are, in their role, trying to discover the truth about nature. 
That is basically reading one of God’s two books—the book of God’s works—as well 
as we read the book of God’s words, the Bible, and we see them as harmonious 
and compatible. To the extent that science can provide that kind of trustworthy 
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interpretation of how nature works, in a way that helps 
people save lives, that’s a gift that we’re trying to give to 
all people, including people of faith. 

I think it’s a deeply troubling development now that 
faith and politics have gotten so tangled up together. A 
lot of the messages that white evangelicals are wrestling 
with, which seem somehow to be messages from faith, 
are not. They’re messages from politics, with all kinds of 
overlay, of people who are seeking various forms of power 
over one another, and that is a heartbreaking situation. 
Again, if science can help by giving people better tools to 
discern what is true and who you can really trust, that is 
a good thing. I hope the young generation is in a better 
position to do that. 


Haarsma: We want young people to go into the sciences 
so they can live out their Christian values, their value 
for truth, their public service—all those things that arise 
naturally from our Christian faith—connecting the dots 
to show students [that] in a science career you can be 
living out your faith. 


How have you learned to be in conversation with those with 
whom you disagree, considering, for example, discussion of 
COVID-19 and vaccines? Have your views changed about 
how to be in dialogue with those with whom you disagree? 


Haarsma: BioLogos has engaged in dialogue with people 
who disagree with us. We have an extensive project with 
another organization called Reasons to Believe. I did 
learn alot through that. It’s not that my views changed so 
muchas they were sharpened. People asked me questions 
about my views I had never thought about, so I was able 
to flesh them out, explain them a little better. I learned 
more about their views than I had understood. I hada lot 
of misconceptions about their views. And most of all, we 
became friends through the process! 

When Christians refuse to talk to each other, to talk 
across disagreement, we miss out on the beauty of the 
unity of the body of Christ that can overcome our differ- 
ences. There are precious few role models for that these 
days in our culture. 


Collins: BioLogos, from the very outset, has had this as 
one of its prime, defining features: Gracious dialogue. 
Mudslinging is not allowed! Personal ad hominem attacks 
are simply not allowed. We are all going to try to learn 
from each other. 

For me, trying to wrestle with the COVID circum- 
stance, trying to understand resistance and concern 
about things like vaccines, I’ve learned that the first step 
is just to listen. Starting off with a lecture is not going 
to get anywhere, except cause people to feel somehow 
disregarded or even denigrated. So listen. Hear what the 
concerns are. Take that on, bit by bit. Then maybe you 
have some chance of meeting in the middle. 

What I’ve learned is that while we all have different 
webs of beliefs, things that have seemed to be true that 
we're kind of attached to, those are all based upon shared 
foundations: about faith, about family, about freedom, 
about truth, about goodness, and beauty—those six 
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characteristics that all Christians really adhere to. But we build on 
top of that various belief systems that may not be entirely fact-based. 
To the extent that we can go back to the foundations, maybe we can 
get somewhere useful. 


Thinking specifically about our Christian sisters and brothers who have 
developed a critical view of science, what will help to rebuild a sense of 
confidence and credibility in scientific work? 


Haarsma: I think that’s going to be a real challenge. With the level of 
vitriol we have reached, and the level of distrust we have reached, it 
takes a lot of time to rebuild trust. I think it’s going to come through 
relationships. It’s going to come through both sides being able to say, 
“T don’t always have it right, and I have room to improve.” That kind of 
humility goes a long way. 

A lot of leaders feel they’re in a hard spot because they feel attacked 
by one side or the other. For them to get to a place where they can build 
some of those bridges is really going to be a challenge. We want to equip 
people to do that—pastors, leaders—and we're doing our best to come 
alongside them, to provide them with the information they need that’s 
reliable, that’s pastoral, to let them know there are people trying to bridge 
these divides. They are notalone. There are many people working on this. 


Collins: It helps a lot to point out that the stereotype many believers 
have that all scientists are atheists is simply not true. An organization 
like BioLogos, which has thousands of people who are part of our com- 
munity, working scientists who are also Christ-centered believers, is an 
antidote, perhaps, to that stereotype. 

There was an interesting paper published in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences. They interviewed evangelicals who were 
opposed to vaccines, trying to understand what kind of information might 
in fact be something they could think about again. They had a control 
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group, and they had a group that got the 
same information of me talking about vac- 
cines and saying, “Yes, and I ama follower 
“a of Jesus.” There was a significant differ- 
ence in the receptivity after they finished 

W h oO 1] the interview, which said that believers 

do want to learn that scientists are not all 
opposed to believers. [Scientists] don’t all 
. . think [evangelicals] are all just a bunch 

( 7 | | S T | cl 1] S of closed-minded Neanderthals. We’re 
them! We’re a part of this community, 

too, as scientists who are also believers. 
The more we can get that out there, 

pal the more people know that there is this 
| eC [| S i T C) interesting, gracious dialogue going on, 
and that people are finding harmony be- 

tween science and faith, it maybe puts 
down this sense that science is something 


talk to each swan 


What is helpful for you right now, in terms of 
your own reading or what you’re listening to? 


= oF Haarsma: In my daily devotions, reading 

() 7] e | cl C | () S S scripture itselfis incredibly helpful. I had 
a chance to do a sabbatical last summer, 
and I read through the entire scripture in 
three months. That gave me this incredible 

| S dz | e eC lV) a 1] t, picture of the goodness and love of God 
displayed throughout all of scripture. It’s 

amazing what our God has done for us. 
And I play piano a lot; that is wonderfully 
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Collins: Music also for me is a balm to the 
soul in a difficult time. As is scripture. The 
psalms have meant so much to me in the 
last two years, when we’ve been going 
7] a eC cl [| V () through such struggles. I keep coming back 
to verses like Psalm 46, where you have 
this confidence that God is our refuge and 
C strength and ever-present help in trouble. 
T h GC [| 1] | T () T T h eC Because we're in trouble, and we need that 
help. God doesn’t promise we’re not going 
to have trouble, but God promises to be 

there with us. 
Fr ) And Deb recently reminded me about 
@) () 7] | | S T some verses from Proverbs, from chapter 
— 6, so I’ve gone back to Proverbs a little bit 
since then. There’s a lot of wisdom there 
as well that I hadn’t thought of in quite 
the same context until now. The Bible is 


an infinite source of richness in terms of 
insights into God and into ourselves. 


—Deborah Haarsma 


Ryan J.Pemberton, a writer and editor 
living in Seattle, works for the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley, Calif. 
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Indigenous people and settlers may have a way 
forward. Followers of Jesus have choices to make. 


~ 


By Patty Krawec 


Illustration by Leonardo Santamaria 


| wait at the back of the stage, behind the 
curtains, holding my hand drum and lis- 
tening to the low buzz of a theater filled 
with people. My friend Karl stands in the 
darkness at center stage, waiting for me to 
start singing and make my way to where 
he stands. We are providing an opening 
for the Niagara Performing Arts Center’s 
season preview. Itis not a Native event. The 
center is apublic arts venue that showcases 
awide range of performers, and the artistic 
directors include Native artists throughout 
the regular season. They have asked Karl 
and me to open this particular night as 
an acknowledgment that this and future 
events take place on Haudenosaunee and 
Anishinaabe land. 

It is fall 2017, 150 years since Canada’s 
confederation, and I’ve made aribbon skirt 
to wear at this event. Ribbon skirts—long 
cotton skirts embellished with rows of 
ribbon and sometimes with appliqued 
designs—are a contemporary innovation 
of an older style of clothing that we wore 
before settler contact. The ribbon skirt 
I’ve made for this evening is black with 
wide ribbons in the colors associated with 
the medicine wheel: red, black, white, and 
yellow. I have appliqued red maple leaves 
falling down the front of the skirt until they 
are covered by ribbons. I like the imagery 
of Canada being absorbed by Indigenous 
ideas. Later, during the gathering after 
the event, a couple of women will come 
to speak with me. They will comment that 
the leaves are upside down. A nation in 
distress flies their flag upside down, I will 
tell them. And Canada, like the United 
States, is a nation in distress. 

There is the beat of the drum in that 
darkened theater and then my voice com- 
ing from the back of the stage. I move to- 
ward the front, singing each verse louder 
as the lights come up. When I finish, Karl 
speaks the words of the Haudenosaunee 
Thanksgiving Address in Oneida. Then we 
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simply leave the stage. Not explaining the 
song or our actions or our words is delib- 
erate. We let the audience sit for moment 
and consider that what feels profoundly 
alien to them is not alien at all. For one 
brief moment, they are surrounded by the 
sounds of this place. 

That evening before we go on stage, 
Karl and I talk about whether Christianity 
and Indigenous worldviews can ever be 
reconciled, if there is any common space. 
He doesn’t think so. Karl is Oneida and 
part of the Haudenosaunee Confederacy. 
Hundreds of years ago, when it became 
evident that the newcomers were going to 
stay, he says, the Confederacy made atreaty 
with the settlers called the Two Row. This 
is written in the form of a wampum belt 
made of oblong purple and white beads, 
with two white rows on a purple back- 
ground. The agreement was that we would 
travel together, the Indigenous peoples and 
the settlers, each in our own boat but on 
parallel paths in a relationship guided by 
peace, honesty, and respect. 

The principle of noninterference lives 
at the root of many Indigenous philoso- 
phies and is exemplified in treaties like 
the Two Row: We would live according 
to our ways, and the newcomers would 
live according to theirs. Although coloni- 
zation is clearly a violation of this treaty, 
the Haudenosaunee people I know remain 
committed to it and continue to try to live 
within these principles. 

I agree with Karl’s analysis of the new- 
comers and their religion. As a foreign 
religion and perpetrator of colonization, 
Christianity is part of the other boat. He 
sees Christianity as it exists broadly across 
the Western world—a faith disconnected 
from land and strangers, ideas imposed 
by white Europeans who arrived as guests 
but almost immediately began to act as 
autocratic hosts. 

But as I understand them, the two 
rows—those of the Indigenous peoples 
and the settlers—aren’t meant to com- 
pletely isolate us from each other; they 
are meant to guide our relationship so that 
we can live together. And what I know of 
the worldview of the Anishinaabe is not 
completely inconsistent with what Chris- 
tianity could be. I see other possibilities: 
the original instructions of connection, 
relationship with land and people. The 
original instructions as recorded in the Bi- 
ble are frequently disregarded or redefined 
in service to settler-colonial ideas about 
howa society ought to be organized. I think 
Christianity has the potential to liberate, to 
actually help us reject those colonial ideas. 


offer Anishinaabe stories and Indigenous 
knowledge not so that you can claim them 
as your own but so that they can provide a 
lens through which you can see your own 
stories differently. How can we read these 
histories differently and find a way to live 
together in peace, honesty, and respect? 

How can we find a way to live in the 
knowledge that we are all related? How 
can we become better kin? 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MOVING AND BEING MOVED 


The story of colonization is one of displace- 
ment, of disruption, of ghosts left behind 
and of those who make flutes of their bones. 
The early colonists made deals for land, 
paying tribute and living in often uneasy 
peace with their Indigenous neighbors, 
but this period did not last. European 
hunger for land was insatiable. They just 
kept coming. 

For 400 years, settlers swarmed over 
the continent, following waterways and 
trails they carved into mountains. They 
burned across the prairie like a wildfire 
consuming the deep-rooted grasses and 
leaving thirsty crops like wheat and corn 
in their wake. Creative and innovative, 
they used whatever strategies they could 
to push us aside. The missionaries often 
came first, then traders and settlers, all with 
the protection of the military and laws that 
justified theft and displacement. By the late 
19th century, the West was won. Manifest 
Destiny rested on Enlightenment beliefs 
about correct land use, racial hierarchies, 
and a certainty that their authority was 
derived from ancient roots, if not from 
God himself. 

The story of America as a nation of 
proud immigrants is amyth, one that Rox- 
anne Dunbar- Ortiz unpacks in her book 
Not “A Nation of Immigrants.” Put simply, 
immigrants come toa place and join with 
the existing political order. Settlers come to 
aplace and impose a political order. Those 
who came here by force—such as African 
people who were enslaved—or those who 
come through desperation— such as eco- 
nomic or climate refugees or those fleeing 
war—are welcomed by that political order 
only according to their usefulness. Those 
seen as threats are contained in prisonsand 
migrant detention centers, just as Native 
people were contained in reservations. 
The United States has never been “a na- 
tion of immigrants.” The Haudenosaunee 
offered settlers a kind of immigration—a 
way tojoin with the existing political order 
through the Two Row Wampum. Instead, 
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|] OFFER INDIGENOUS 

KNOWLEDGE NOT SO 
THAT YOU CAN CLAIM IT 
AS YOUR OWN BUT AS A 
LENS THROUGH WHICH 
YOU CAN SEE YOUR OWN 
STORIES DIFFERENTLY. 


the United States chose to become a set- 
tler-colonial nation, imposing a new order. 

Natives, Africans, Europeans, and more 
all have migration stories. We all moved. 
We moved across oceans and land. But 
there is a profound difference between 
moving and being moved. Between being 
welcomed and being used. 

In this new way of organizing the 
world, when you separate people from 
land, all you are left with to distinguish 
difference is race. Willie James Jennings 
makes this point in The Christian Imagi- 
nation, in which he talks about the early 
theologians’ attempts to fit the new world 
into their Christian theology. The Christian 
world began in the Middle East and fanned 
out from there, disconnected from the 
place ofits birth, uprooted and unmoored. 
Christians are identified by their beliefs, 
not their place. But when I say that Iam 
Anishinaabe, Iam not only makinga claim 
to who Iam; lam making a claim toa place. 
Tam claiming a land that claims me back. 
When I say that Iam Ojibwe Anishinaabe, 
Iam making an even more specific claim. I 
am claiming the lands from where Paddle- 
to-the-Sea began his journey. When my 
mother says she is Ukrainian, she is also 
making a claim to place. But when you 


disconnect people from place—when they 
become white or Black or Indian—there is 
no longer any such claim. 


THE LAND RESPONDS 
WITH JOY 


Indigenous peoples often speak of belong- 
ing to the land. We say that the land owns 
us. It was into this kind of relationship that 
God invited the Israelites, and it was into 
this kind of relationship that the Haudeno- 
saunee invited the Dutch when they made 
the Two Row Wampum treaty. The Year of 
Jubilee was more than an economic reset 
to prevent the accumulation of wealth; it 
restored each family’s relationship to the 
land of their forebears and reminded the 
people that they did not own the fields that 
they purchased. 

The land mourns, but it also responds 
with joy. The same prophets who describe 
a land fasting and covering herself with 
dust in response to human wrongdoing 
and harm also describe beautiful scenes 
of rejoicing and jubilation upon the return 
of the people. “The desert and the parched 
land willbe glad; the wilderness will rejoice 
and blossom,” the prophet Isaiah says. 

Remember thetwo paths of the Seventh 


Fire—one parched and blackened and the 
other green and lush. How we prepare now 
will determine what comes next: either a 
healing fire that brings wild strawberries 
and lush pathways or a charred landscape 
that cuts our feet. For Indigenous people, 
that means holding on to the knowledge of 
our ancestors. For the light-skinned people, 
that means making the right choices about 
how to live. 

These governments that make de- 
cisions? They are your model, not ours. 
This economic system we live under? This 
is your model, not ours. The Doctrine of 
Discovery that declared our lands were 
empty? That is your framework, not ours. 
You have choices to make. 


SONGS CONNECT US 


Asongis where we started this journey—a 
song that contained griefand hope, loss and 
possibility. We began with footsteps walk- 
ing onto a darkened stage, where a friend 
waited with me to remind people that we 
are still here, that we are still connected to 
this place through song and language. The 
wooden stage and the concrete sidewalks 
do not separate me from the Earth; they 
are part of the Earth. Taken and reshaped 
to another purpose, the Earth is still there, 
and I can feel her beneath my feet. The 
asphalt made of oil is, as my friend Zoe 
Todd reminds me, the remnants of dino- 
saur relatives. In this way, even the roads 
connect me to a distant past, although 
the making of these roads was certainly 
not a respectful way to treat our ancient 
relatives. 

Songs connect us to each other and 
across time. My drum group has sung 
for a friend’s Native studies class, sitting 
around a fire with trees overhead and 
rocks beneath our feet—beings that per- 
haps remembered older songs. This is also 
connection. The call and response of our 
songs is a kind of reciprocal relationship, 
one that I hope you have heard. Together 
we hear the call of history, and the future 
anticipates our response. We are related. « 


Patty Krawec,an Anishinaabe and 
Ukrainian writer from Lac Seul First 
Nation, is a member of Chippawa Presby- 
terian Church and lives in Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. This article is adapted with 
permission from Becoming Kin: An In- 
digenous Call to Unforgetting the Past and 
Reimagining Our Future by Patty Krawec 
© 2088 Broadleaf Books. 
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LEAVE A LEGACY THROUGH 
A RETIREMENT GIFT TO 
SOJOURNERS 


e Retirement gifts cost you nothing now, and you retain control of your assets. 


e By leaving a retirement gift to Sojourners, our mission and work will receive the full 
value of what you give. 


e Your gift will empower our truth-telling nonprofit journalism, faith-rooted advocacy, and 
all we do to articulate the biblical call to social justice—including training others to do 
the same. 


e Retirement savings can include individual retirement accounts (RA); 401dk) and 403(b) 
plans; private pension plans; state, local, and federal government pension plans; annuities, 
and certain taxable funds earmarked as retirement (for example, inherited stock). 

RAISE YOUR VOICE FOR JUSTICE BY GIVING TO SOJOURNERS 


If you name Sojourners a beneficiary of your retirement plan, our mission and work will 
receive the full value of what you give, instead of some amount going to the state and 
Sojourners receiving the remainder. 


For more information, contact Legacy Giving: legacy@sojo.net. 
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IS CHURCH IN THE METAVERSE 
A NEW MISSION FIELD OR A CASE 


OF LOOKING FOR GOD IN ALL 
THE WRONG PLACES? 


By Olivia Bardo 


with welcome signs and informational 


Inthe darkness, I heard a voice calling my 
name: “Hi, Olivia.” I couldn’t control my 
arms and legs enough to acknowledge the 
voice. Again: “Hi, Olivia.” At this point I 
was feeling sheepish. Finally, the voice 
said to me, “Olivia, I think you’re muted. 
If you want, you can turn your mic on.” 
The voice was that of Steven Roberts, 
who serves as Life.Church’s online host 


graphics about the mission and history of 
Life.Church. There was even a game room 
with a playable pool table and dartboard. 
I directed my avatar to the sanctuary. 
Life.Church is a multicampus church 
in the Evangelical Covenant Church de- 
nomination. Led by Craig Groeschel and 
based in Edmond, Okla., it has 44 physica 


locations in the U.S. and has now ventured 
into the metaverse. 

The metaverse itself is difficult to de- 
fine. Broadly speaking, it is a shared, im- 


eam pastor. I was attending my first church service in the metaverse. 
The darkness faded, and I saw the words “Life.Church” written 

on the face of a computer-simulated grey, black, and white building. I 
(or rather my avatar) walked through the building doors into a lobby 
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mersive, virtual space. Some have referred to it as a 3D 
version of the internet. For now, the metaverse is plural, 
meaning multiple platforms have their own “metavers- 
es” disconnected from others. Some have argued that 
the metaverse itself does not yet exist in its true form, 
as it will not be fully realized until there is a networked 
“multiverse” that is not owned solely bya single company. 

The metaverse can be used for entertainment, shop- 
ping, and gaming. The most optimistic tech enthusiasts 
see it as a tool for serving others through education, ser- 
vice, and religiosity. Life.Church previously launched a 
church community in the virtual reality game “Second 
Life” in 2007, but then paused its efforts. Then came 
Mark Zuckerberg’s October 2021 rebranding of Facebook 
as Meta Platforms Inc. Life.Church’s interest in entering 
the metaverse was reignited as tech companies upped 
investment in virtual reality and VR headsets became 
more affordable. 


A PERFORMANCE OF CHURCH 


The Life.Church service began with a video of two stylish 
young adults (their real selves, not their avatars) welcoming 
us to Life.Church. They explained that purchasing and 
wearing their merchandise could change someone’s life 
forever and talked about tithing to the church as an act 
of “trust[ing] Jesus with our finances.” We then watched 
recordings of Life.Church’s worship team performing its 
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THE METAVERSE 
SEEMS BUILT TO 
CIRCUMVENT PARTS 
OF THE PHYSICAL 
WORLD WE WANT 
TO AVOID. 


original songs. At this point, a message 
popped up on myscreen with an invitation 
to “unmute and sing out in this place.” 

The sermon was a previously recorded 
video delivered by senior pastor Groeschel. 
The message itself was refreshing, encour- 
aging Christians to embrace the “both/ 
and”—science and Christianity, faith and 
doubt. At various points, I turned to look 
at the 24 “attendees” sitting next tome in 
the bleachers, feeling a bit embarrassed at 
my struggles with the controls. 

For me, the service didn’t feel like 
church so much as a performance of 
church. Despite best efforts to mimic re- 
ality, belly laughter and blushing don’t 
easily reduce to digital code. “Throwing up 
a heart emoji” in the middle of a sermon 
doesn’t convey the depth of my relationship 
with Christ. 

Many churches have argued that the 
metaverse is the next step in reaching some 
groups, such as people who are avid par- 
ticipants in VR worlds or those who can’t 
attend worship in person. Zoom church, 
which grewin popularity dueto COVID-19, 
still feels more rooted to me, with real 
bodies visible through our screens. The 
metaverse seems built to circumvent parts 
of the physical world we want to avoid. In 
a simulated world, the Christian call to 
physical works ofjustice can seem distant. 

Another thing I was wary of in that 
disembodied space: Loss of privacy. 

Life.Church provides a disclaimer be- 
fore entering all their services that the 
user’s likeness, voice, and username could 
be licensed and owned by Microsoft Corp. 
andits metaverse platform, AltspaceVR, for 
profit and promotion. Life.Church explains 
that “if you wish to not be recorded, simply 
leave the event. (But we hope you'll stay!)” 

Both big tech and church communities 
can reach people and create social connec- 
tion, which might make them seem like 
natural partners. But the history of one 
major player, Meta, isn’t reassuring. Face- 
book’s record of accelerating the spread 
of misinformation, careless handling of 
personal data,and at times intentionally 
using its algorithm to heighten the inse- 
curities of users is incompatible with the 
message of the church. As data scientist 
Frances Haugen testified before a Senate 
subcommittee in 2021,Facebook prioritiz- 
es “astronomical profits” cont'd on page 45 
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On Screen 


BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXITY 


By Da’Shawn Mosley 


It's cliché at this point to call 
television dramas with rich 
storytelling and emotional 
depth (think The Wire and 
Breaking Bad) novelistic. 
But no show may be more 
novelistic than Pachinko on 
Apple TV+. Like the book 
by Min Jin Lee on which it 
is based, Pachinko encom- 
passes four generations ofa Korean family, following them 
from Korea to Japan throughout much of the 20th century. 
But while the book moves linearly, the TV show shifts back 
and forth from 1989 to the 1920s onward, with one actor 
(Minha Kim) playing the protagonist Sunja when she is a 
young woman and another (Oscar-winner Yuh-Jung Youn 
from Minari) when she is a grandmother. 

Hollywood often seems to assume that viewers need 
stories that match our limited comprehension. But lately 
there’s been a shift, with Korean artistry initiating the 
move. Hollywood, uncharacteristically, embraced the South 
Korean thriller Parasite, the first non-English-language 
film to win Best Picture at the Oscars, and went equally 
wild for the South Korean TV drama Squid Game, the first 
non-English-language show nominated for Screen Actors 
Guild Awards (winning three). Subtitles—kisses of obscu- 
rity in Hollywood—become something sweeter: Trust? 
If so, Pachinko puts double the faith in non-Korean- and 
non-Japanese-speaking viewers, subtitling the Korean in 
yellow and the Japanese in blue and juxtaposing the colors 
when both languages flow from a characters’ mouth in a 
single line of dialogue. At times, the bottom of the screen 
resembles Vincent van Gogh’s “The Starry Night.” 

Pachinko draws youin. The story of afamily’s resilience 
in the face of discrimination, poverty, and surveillance is 


captivating and devastating, 
and yet there are moments 
of humor that electrify. (I 
don’t know a show that 
has more-joyous opening 
credits.) 

It also contains an 
intriguing, show-rather- 
than-tell commentary on 
the struggle between be- 
lief in divinity or chance 
in a suffering person's life. 
Pachinko, a pinball-like 
game in Japan structured 
in sucha way that it bypass- 
es the nation’s law against 
gambling, backdrops the 
opening credits and the 
family’s modern years. Sun- 
ja’s life is intertwined with 
characters who have Chris- 
tian faith or biblically de- 
rived names—her husband, 
a Korean pastor named 
Isak; her children, Noa and 
Mozasu; and her grandson, 
Solomon. But she cannot 
shake her impression oflife: 
that it is one disaster after 
another, that the only order 
is disorder, and that the only 
way is through. The novel 
tells this story expertly. The 
show goes even deeper, ex- 
pandingin surprising ways, 
changing for the screen. 
Even I, watching alongside 
my husband who has yet to 
read the book, didn’t know 
what was going to happen 
next. ® 


Da’Shawn Mosley 
(dashawn-mosley.com) 

is a former Sojourners 
associate editor and lives 
in the Washington, D.C. 
metro area. 


From Pachinko 


New & Noteworthy 


LEGAL 
ACTION 


The documentary Civil: Ben Crump fol- 
lows the civil rights attorney as he rep- 
resents the families of George Floyd, 
Breonna Taylor, and Andre Hill. While 
Crump’s work sheds light on police bru- 
tality, he also takes legal action to pro- 
tect Black farmers and bank customers. 


Netflix 


ASIAN | 
AMERICAN 
HISTORIES 

OF THE 


UNITED STATES | 


Business for Good 
Stephen Lewis and Kimber- 
ly R. Daniel of the Forum 
for Theological Exploration 
offer a guide to Christian 
entrepreneurshipinA Way 
Out of No Way. They blend 
stories from the ground, 
theological reflection, 
and exercises intended to 
spur faithful innovation. 
FTE Books 


Heterogeneous History 

In Asian American Histo- 
ries of the United States, 
Catherine Ceniza Choy 
shatters narrow, mono- 
lithic understandings of 
Asian Americans. Choy 
explores nearly 200 years 
of complex histories of im- 
migration, empire, erasure, 
and radical organizing and 
the implications for today. 
Beacon Press 
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THE ART OF 
DIVINE SEEING 


By Sarah 
James 


At the start of the war in Ukraine, images 


Light & Air overwhelmed me. Families crowding onto 


trains. Teachers holding assault weapons. 
Nigerian students being held at the border. 
The clash of human tenderness with extraor- 
dinary aggression was arresting. In between 
checking updates from a friend—an art curator shelteringin 
Kyiv—Instagram suggested I follow Lviv-based contemporary 
icon artist Ivanka Demchuk. With fears of global annihilation 
hummingin my head, Demchuk’s fresh, calming pieces, such as 
“Annunciation” and “Sophia the Wisdom of God,” captivated 
my attention and softened the edges of my growing despair. 

Inrecent years, Lviv has become a hub of Christian sacred 
art technique and production. Lviv National Academy of 
Arts, from which Demchuk graduated, teaches icon creation, 
sacred space decoration, and icon theology. For centuries, 
icons helped make Christianity accessible to illiterate pop- 
ulations. But today, it strikes me that we need this life-giving 
artform in new ways. We are inundated with photographs 
of violence, from destruction in Ukraine to police brutality 
in our neighborhoods. Jesus Christ, our Wounded Healer, 
taught his disciples how to see injustice and move toward 
it. How can we, as Christian people committed to justice, 
cultivate these twinned capacities—seeing clearly and seeking 
social healing—within ourselves? We increasingly absorb 
information through visuals; it makes sense that the “med- 
icine” would be visual too. 


“Annunciation” / lvanka Demchuk 
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THE FALLEN, HUMAN STORY IS 
NEVER THE WHOLE STORY. 


Visio divina (“divine seeing”) is a Chris- 
tian contemplative practice that utilizes 
an image—such as a photo, painting, or 
icon—for prayer. By looking at the chosen 
image in silence, through a disciplined 
progression of four movements—seeing, 
meditation, prayer, andcontemplation—we 
create space for God’s wisdom to emerge 
through our attention, thoughts, and emo- 
tions. As I practiced visio with Demchuk’s 
“Mother of Mercy,” my eyes were first 
drawn to the depiction of Christ in the 
Divine Mother’s center. When I widened 
my scope, I noticed the rough texture of the 
circle around her, whichreminded me ofa 
cell nucleus under amicroscope or perhaps 
the Earth’s mantle. I thought of Julian of 
Norwich’s vision ofa hazelnut in her palm, 
so small she thinks it might disappear, but 
itis, in fact, “all that is made.” Julian under- 
stands that it will not be obliterated, for it 
originates in and is sustained by the “love 
of God.” This was the message I needed in 
my fear and weariness: areminder that we 
are shaped and sustained by the love ofa 
relational God. 

Many years ago, I worked as atranscrib- 
er fora literary project on the humanities 
and medicine. To teach better bedside man- 
ner and seeing the body as an integrat- 
ed whole, a medical school incorporated 
art history into its curriculum. Through 
looking at paintings, some doctors-to-be 
learned compassion and the principle of 
interconnectedness. Likewise, the practice 
of visio divina renews our capacity to see, in 
the words of Ephesians, “with the eyes of 
your heart” (1:18). We remember that the 
fallen, human story is never the whole story. 
In seeking God’s wisdom through divine 
seeing, we soften our eyes and, therefore, 
our hearts, reaching them forward in hope, 
toward each other. o 


Sarah James, a biracial Indian American 
woman of color, is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School and founder of Clerestory 
Magazine. 
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Books 


TURNING 
OVER TABLES 


Broadleaf Books 


“Life is deep and simple, and what our society gives us 
is shallow and complicated,” Fred Rogers purportedly 
once said. In The God Who Riots: Taking Back the Radical 
Jesus, Damon Garcia makes complex concepts accessible 
yet still resonant and challenging. That is no easy feat, 
given that he references brilliant but dense writings by 
intellectual giants such as Paulo Freire, Frantz Fanon, 
and Abraham Heschel. 

Garcia’s conversational writing style feels like talking 
with him in a coffee shop about upending oppressive 
systems and pursuing a faith whose end is our collective 
liberation here and now, not in some future paradise. Those 
of us who have followed Garcia’s videos on YouTube may 
almost hear his smooth, instructive voice encouraging us 
to follow the Jesus that radicalized him. 

Garcia unapologetically reads the Bible through the 
lens of liberation theology, following the footsteps of 
Latin American theologians whose faith has political 


The God Who Riots: 
Taking Back the Radical Jesus, 
by Damon Garcia 
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GARCIA IS UNINTERESTED 
IN A FAITH THAT MAINTAINS 


THE STATUS QUO. 


implications and who are 
on the side of the poor and 
the oppressed. His study 
of decolonial theory also 
informs his praxis. These 
decolonized, liberative 
models shape his argument 
that even protests that 
may result in destruction 
of property can be aligned 
with a biblical understand- 
ing of justice and the exam- 
ple of Jesus in the gospels. 

Those whose inherited 
faith no longer works (and 
maybe never did), or who 
are deconstructing their 
faith, will find in Garcia a 
nonjudgmental compan- 
ion. He is uninterested in 
a faith that maintains the 
status quo or seeks only to 
reform evil and broken sys- 
tems; his faith inspires him 
totopplethose systems and 
dream a world that is free 
and just for all, not just 
the few. This is not a book 
about quiet piety, doctri- 
nal debates, or ruminations 
on the meaning of Jesus’ 
death—it is about the life 
Jesus modeled anda call to 
transform the world. 

Garcia is that Thanks- 
giving guest who refuses to 
stick to pleasant small talk 
and instead takes on capi- 
talism, the prison industri- 
al complex, policing, white 
supremacy, and Christian 
nationalism, inviting every- 
one to interrogate them and 
imagine systems that are 
life-giving instead of op- 
pressive and harmful. In- 
stead of your racist uncle, he 
is your radical sibling who 
will not give up until all of us 
are free—even the oppres- 
sor who is dehumanized in 
the act of oppression. 


Biblical insights illumi- 
nate and reinforce Garcia’s 
message. His discussion 
of Jesus’ cleansing of the 
templeis compelling. Jesus 
turns over tables, rebuking 
those who prioritize wor- 
ship over justice, warning 
against turning the house 
of God into a “den of rob- 
bers.” Garcia notes that a 
“den” is where robbers hide 
from the consequences of 
their actions. Rather than 
obey God’s instructions 
to care for the poor, too 
many come to the temple 
to escape condemnation 
for their behavior. 

My only objection is 
to the book’s title. While 
Garcia makes a case for 
the word “riot” in relation 
to Jesus at the temple, I 
wasn’t convinced. For me 
“riot” does not evoke lib- 
eration but violence, and 
I cannot think of a single 
time in my life where vio- 
lence made me feel safe or 
free. Perhaps a better title 
might have been “The God 
Who Protests.” Nonethe- 
less, this important book 
will help you commit to 
Jesus’ radical vision ofjus- 
tice and liberation. I highly 
recommend it. © 


Karen Gonzalez, a speaker, 
writer, and immigrant 
advocate who lives in 
Baltimore, is author 

of Beyond Welcome: 
Centering Immigrants in 
Our Christian Response to 
Immigration. 
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MIDDLE-EARTH 
ABIDES 
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The Lord of the Rings: 
The Rings of Power 


Amazon Prime Video 


The Rings are back. In September, 
Amazon Prime Video premieres 
The Lord of the Rings: The Rings 
of Power, the newest adaptation 
of J.R.R. Tolkien’s Middle-earth 
legendarium. From The Hobbit 
to The Lord of the Rings trilogy to 
The Silmarillion, Tolkien is one of 
the most beloved fantasy authors 
of all time. His fictional world has captivated generations 
of readers and inspired countless spin-offs. 

The newest series takes place during the Second Age, 
long before The Hobbit or The Lord of the Rings. Itincludes 
some characters portrayed onscreen before and many 
more not. While a compressed timeline means story 
changes are expected, fans hope the show retains the 
essence of Tolkien’s truths rooted in his Roman Catholic 
worldview. In his essay “On Fairy-Stories,” Tolkien refers 
to the act of creating fictional stories as “sub-creation.” 
He writes that humans take pieces of God’s creation and 
use them to sub-create “because we are made ... in the 
image and likeness of a Maker.” Because sub-creation is 
an expression of God’s creativity, Tolkien also believed 
that fictional stories reflect truth. 

Tom Emanuel, a United Church of Christ minister 
and Tolkien scholar, compares the resilience of Tolkien’s 
work to that of the Bible. “Why has the Bible continued 
to resonate for all these centuries? Because it offers us a 
glimpse of a Truth beyond everyday failures and disap- 
pointments, possibility beyond the worst we can do to 
one another,” Emanuel told Sojourners. Tolkien’s writings 
reflect the truth of a world in need of healing yet never 
without hope, a vision that resonates for Christians pur- 
suing social justice. 

One clear example of social justice themes in Tolk- 
ien’s work is the area of environmental justice. There is 
areverence for nature interwoven throughout Tolkien’s 
books. The destruction of a place’s natural ecosystem is 
a sign that evil is or has recently been present, while the 
return of beautiful plants to a desolate area represents 
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TOLKIEN’S WRITINGS REFLECT A 
WORLD IN NEED OF HEALING YET 
NEVER WITHOUT HOPE. 


a return of goodness. Tolkien also drew 
from his own experiences in World War 
I to write with a strong distaste for war 
and violence. This is illustrated well in 
The Two Towers, when Samwise Gamgee 
sees a dead enemy soldier and wonders if 
he was truly evil or if he had been led to 
battle by lies or threats. 

Conflict in Tolkien’s narratives is driven 
by pride and greed. This is especially rele- 
vant to the new series, which is expected 
to feature the Dark Lord Sauron. Sauron’s 
desire to rule Middle-earth leads to the cre- 
ation of the Rings of Power. However, it is 
not the powerful who eventually undo this 
evil. “The War of the Ringis ultimately won 
not through force ofarms, but through the 
unarmed vulnerability and dogged hope 
of two humble hobbits,” Emanuel said. 

Consistent with Tolkien’s Christian 
faith, Middle-earth is a world where he- 
roes choose hope and love for creation 
over violence and domination. Hopefully, 
The Rings of Power series reflects these 
truths, too. © 


Katie Smart is the communications assis- 
tant at Sojourners. 
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cont'd from page 40 rather than the safety of its users. 
While the churches that utilize Meta platforms may have 
good intentions, Meta may not. 

On a deeper level, can we find belonging by relying 
ona platform that promises escape? Jesus warns in the 
Sermon on the Mount that we must not be like the foolish 
ones who build their houses on sand. When the winds 
howl and the floodwater rises, it is not easy to return to 
our metaverse community, for the code to open the virtual 
doors only works within the designated service hours. 
(Although, to be fair, information for calling or emailing 
a pastor or joining an online or in-person “LifeGroup” 
was posted in the virtual lobby.) 


OUTSIDE THE METAVERSE 


At the end of each Life.Church service, the pastor says, 
“Whoever finds God,” and the congregation responds, 
“finds life.” Before the virtual doors dissolved, I listened to 
conversations among the congregants about the weather 
and plans to visit flea markets. It sounded like any other 
post-worship casual conversation. But it left me longing 
to escape the confines of the metaverse. I wandered out 
of the digital building, toward fake trees and sky. 

Then I closed my laptop and went for a walk. 

Later, my mind returned to a moment in the service 
when one of Life.Church’s leaders walked their avatar 
toward the altar and invited people to give their lives to 
Christ. I noticed two people raise their hands. Suddenly, 
I realized one of the two voices was a child praying, and I 
couldn’t help but think of my 13-year-old nephew, alone 
in his bedroom, browsing VR streams between rounds of 
Roblox and Fortnite, trying to find a community to make 
him feel connected. 

The possibility of people discovering God for the first 
time through the metaverse is fairly new. Life.Church’s 
website notes that they will do “anything short of sin to 
reach people who don’t know Christ.” Including pitching a 
tentin the metaverse. But I wonder:When the VR headsets 
areremoved, will we recognize God in the physical world? « 


Olivia Bardo is online editorial assistant, sojo.net. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 
REDUX 


By Richard Wile 


All I wanted was work, 
not the old man’s joyful tears as he ran down the hill. 
I was afraid he’d fall or burst his heart to kingdom come. 


Now what? 
My head still pounds from yesterday’s wine, father’s ring hangs heavy on my finger, 
and after all those years of pea pods, my stomach aches from too much fatted calf. 


I didn’t want that damn banquet, 
my older brother pacing outside the door, muttering into his beard. 
But he’s right: he deserves a party more than I do. 


And next? 
I’ve blown my inheritance, my high and mighty brother gets all Dad has, 
and I get the knowledge that I’m loved no matter what I do. 


Should I stay? 
Shovel shit in the stables like I came back here to do, 
learn to live under my brother’s self-righteous gaze? 


Should I leave again? 
work instead of play, invest my money, marry well, 
come back next time in linen instead of sackcloth? 


Or should I go 


on bended knee to my father and say help. 
What do I do with your unconditional love? 


Richard Wile, author of the novel Requiem in Stones, lives in Brunswick, Maine, where he 
plays clawhammer banjo in old-time music jams. 


“The Return of the Prodigal” / Grace Carol Bomer 


NEVERTHELESS, 


Ala 


PREACHED 


PRESENTS 


Ed M. Koziarski / Sojourners 


INVITE REV. ADAM 
TAYLOR TO SPEAK. 


Rev. Adam Russell Taylor is president of 
Sojourners and author of A More Perfect 
Union: A New Vision for Building the Be- 
loved Community. He is a recognized leader 
in building faith-inspired social movements 
and addressing issues of faith, race, justice, 
and peace as well as working for global hu- 
man rights, economic justice, and building a 
multiracial democracy. Invite Adam to speak 
to your congregation, convention, or class- 
room today at sojo.net /AdamSpeak. 


Virtual options available. 
SOJOQURNERS 
SojoAction 
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LIKE A POTTER, 


Inher book The Great Emergence, the 
Living the Word late Phyllis Tickle pointed out that 
the church undergoes a “rummage 
sale” about every 500 years in which 
dominant forms ofits spirituality are 
displaced from prominence by newer forms of spirituality. It’s much 
like a purge one would have when decluttering a home or preparing for 
a move. Older forms of spirituality aren’t done away with; they simply 
are no longer dominant. New things come to the forefront. 

By the fourth century, the locus of Christianity had shifted from an- 
cient Israel and Syria to a Christendom based in European and Western 
civilization (though a thriving Eastern church remained and does so 
today). About 40 years ago, another shift occurred. Now there are more 
Christians in the Global South than in Europe and North America. And 
Christianity continues to wane in the West. To the extent Christianity has 
accompanied colonial expansion, I believe this too is a kind of purging. 
Many of us wrestle with church doctrines and practices that have been 
in service to domination power for a long time but are untenable in a 
just world. Who God needs us to be today is markedly different from 
whom we've been in the past. 

This month’s texts call to mind the words of the liberation song: “They 
say that freedom is a constant struggle. Oh Lord, we’ve struggled so long, 
we must be free, we must be free.” Freedom is not a static destination. 
Freedom must be maintained, much like the state of ahouse. Whatever 
God is calling us toward today, it won’t be necessarily familiar or even 
pleasant, but it will make us free. 


T. Denise Anderson is acting director of Racial Equity and Women’s 
Intercultural Ministries at the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and lives 
in Maryland. 


Scripture passages are 


from the Revised Common 


GOD CAN RESHAPE US Lectionary, Cycle C 


By T. Denise Anderson 
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“THEY SAY THAT FREEDOM IS 
A CONSTANT STRUGGLE.” 


SEPTEMBER 4 


ANY ROOM FOR HATE? 


JEREMIAH 18:1-11; PSALM 139:1-6, 13-18; 
PHILEMON 1:1-1:21; LUKE 14:25-33 


This week's text from Luke is one of those 
I’ve struggled with for years. Jesus—the 
one we associate with love—is telling the 
crowd they must hate people. And not just 
anyone, but their family members! After 
studying Greek in seminary, I was sure there 
was more to the story. Translations from 
ancient languages often miss something 
because words have different connotations 
in their original context. Surely, ifthe Prince 
of Peace and the embodiment of love is 
telling someone to hate someone else, then 
we've lost something in translation. But, 
to be honest, the word is right there in the 
Greek text: mise6 (14:26). Hate! The prefix 
for misogyny or misandry. There’s very little 
other connotation for this word. 

Family obligations were serious matters 
in Jesus’ context. One had a moral and re- 
ligious duty to care for family. You risked 
death for disobeying your father. You were 
obligated to take into your home your wid- 
owed mother in need. But Luke 14 is one 
of many texts in which Jesus ostensibly 
undermines those family structures. Jesus 
adds that we are to hate “even life itself” 
(verse 26), meaning any commitment to fol- 
low him must encompass all and be placed 
above all other allegiances. If our families 
are already full, then there’s no room for 
us to extend ourselves to those without the 
protection of family. On a larger scale, if the 
entire world is to be our family, then what 
place does nationalism have in the heart of 
a follower of Jesus? 

Western Christianity regularly seems to 
leave out God’s propensity to judge nations, 
not only individuals. Jeremiah’s vision of 
howGodcan reshape whole peoplesas easily 
as the potter reshapes wayward clay is one 
of many judgments on nations. While God 
forms our inward parts, God does not stop at 
individual formation. God also works hard 
at forming us collectively because who we 
are together matters to God. 
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VISION 


SEPTEMBER 11 


GOD STILL SEARCHES 


EXODUS 32:7-14; PSALM 51:1-10; 
1 TIMOTHY 1:128-17; LUKE 15:1-10 


Today marks the 21st anniversary of the 
Sept. 11 attacks on the United States. I re- 
member vividly the panic of that day and 
my own relief when I finally located my 
mother, who'd briefly been unaccounted 
for amid the chaos. Some families still have 
not received the remains of loved ones 
lost that day. Jesus’ parables of the lost 
sheep and lost coin ring loud in this context. 
Jack Bartlett Rogers, moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) at the time, 
reminded the church, “This is the way it is 
every day in Jerusalem and Ramallah and 
many other places in the world.” Indeed, 
this is the way it is in Haiti and Ukraine 
and in the US. cities of Uvalde and Buffalo 
today. We are still lost! 

The Greek word metanoia, often trans- 
lated as “repent,” is made up of two Greek 
words meaning “after thought’ or “think 
again.” It means to change one’s mind, to 
stop a course of action and turn around. 
In Exodus 32, God apparently changed 
God’s mind: “And the Lord repented of 
the evil which he thought to do to his peo- 
ple” (verse 14). God had a second thought. 
While we think of God often as steady and 
unchanging, here God models what it looks 
like to change one’s mind for the purpose 
of restoring relationships. Moses appealed 
to God’s inclination toward relationship. 

Metanoia means to reorient oneself 
when it becomes clear one has fallen out 
of right relationship with another. The 
number of people who died in the US. by 
gun violence in 2020 was 15 times that of 
those who died on 9/11. We are not in right 
relationship with each other. Yes, we are 
still lost. But God still searches for us. It 
does not matter how or why we got lost; 
all God cares is that we think again of God 
and that we are found. 


SEPTEMBER 18 


TRICKSTER JUSTICE 


AMOS 8:4-7; PSALM 113; 
1 TIMOTHY 8@:1-7; LUKE 16:1-13 


“Anti-capitalist capitalists” are wealthy 
people approaching their wealth in 


nontraditional ways. Instead of working to 
multiply wealth for their family’s benefit, 
they are generating money to give it away. 
Members in this movement take great care 
to invest in poverty alleviation, promote 
racial justice, and support development 
of renewable energy. Wealth is a way for 
them to improve the quality of life for all, 
not just themselves. 

In the US., we aren’t used to seeing 
this approach to wealth. We are more ac- 
customed to how systems of wealth ad- 
versely impact those already struggling. In 
an unjust economy, one might argue that 
all money is “dirty” money and question 
whether any good can come of pursuing 
it. The text in Luke 16 suggests that Jesus 
didn’t think too highly of the economic 
systems of his time, either. But this parable 
apparently praises the “dishonest” man- 
ager, whose last act as manager is one of 
liberation for his employer's debtors, for 
his shrewdness. Even his boss applauds the 
manager for that kind of cunning! 

The prophet Amos pronounces judg- 
menton those who “buythe poor for silver” 
(8:6). The psalmist praises the God who 
lifts up the poor (113:7). Jesus’ parable 
reminds us that justice for the poor is not 
only God’s responsibility, but ours as well. 
In nearly all folklore, there are tricksters 
who use the system to undermine the 
system. Br’er Rabbit, a trickster charac- 
ter in African-descendent folklore, is one 
example. Tricksters teach us the value of 
ingenuity whenjustice is in short supply. In 
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WHAT PLACE DOES 
NATIONALISM HAVE 
IN THE HEART OF A 
FOLLOWER OF JESUS? 


Luke’s gospel, the manager is something of 
atrickster whose actions could be viewed as 
civil disobedience. Perhaps we are invited 
to find surprisingly creative ways of doing 
justice in unjust times. 


SEPTEMBER 25 


HOMECOMING SEASON 


JEREMIAH 38:1-3, 6-15; PSALM 91:1-6, 
14-16; 1 TIMOTHY 6:6-19; LUKE 16:19-31 


Many churches and academic settings cele- 
brate “homecoming season” this weekend. 
People who engaged with an institution at 
various times in its history venture “home” 
to rekindle relationships and visit places 
that once nurtured them and helped them 
grow. They'll see the old people and haunts 
who, for better or worse, contributed to 
their development. They'll take in what’s 
newand unfamiliar. Invariably, particularly 
in church spaces, there is a lament that 
things “aren’t the way they used to be.” 
The church has alot of practice in longing 
for the good old days. 

The prophet Jeremiah is instructed in 
today’s text to buy a piece of land from his 
cousin as an assurance of Judah’s return 
from exile. It’s an act of faith on his part, 
though the return they were waiting for 
wouldn’t happen for 70 years—and still it 
wouldn’t be like “the good old days.” Jesus’ 
story of Lazarus and the rich man in Luke 
16 shows both the danger and futility of 
longing for past paradigms while squan- 
dering present opportunities. We should, 
as the first letter to Timothy instructs, 
“pursue righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, endurance, gentleness” (6:11) while 
we still can. 

Our present world needs a church en- 
gaged in present realities. A church that 
has enjoyed the esteem of the state in the 
past must now be willing to be on its bad 
side and speak truth to power. Our past 
is there to remind us that God has always 
been with us, but that is not where our 
future lies. Jesus has gone ahead of us. 
The past was never our home. o 


“Living the Word” reflections for October 
can be found at sojo.net/living. “Preach- 
ing the Word,” Sojourners’ online re- 
source for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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MINDFULNESS, 
THE WONDER DRUG 


By Beth Cooper-Chrismon 


Readers, | am here to tell you about My Mindfulness Journey, but not in 
an annoying way, guaranteed or your money back. (Please keep reading. 
It'll be different this time.) 

But, before we get to mindfulness—aware of Carl Sagan’s comment, 
“Tf you wish to make an apple pie from scratch, you must first invent the 
universe”—we will need to invent my brain, or at least take some major 
psychological detours. Which is appropriate, since ADHD isall about detours. 

Oh, wait. Got ahead of myself there. Let’s start at the beginning. 

My 2020 experience was a typical one, in that I spent 100 percent of 
it in my home and/or in untenable personal and professional situations. 
Switching to working from home utterly destroyed my routines and sup- 
port systems. The accompanying collapse of my productivity, mood, and 
mental health prompted my therapist to ask if I’d ever considered that I 
might have Attention-Deficit/Hyperactive Disorder, or ADHD. 

ADHD is a neurodevelopmental disorder that affects attention regu- 
lation, executive function, working memory, and a host of other issues— 
seemingly designed with the express purpose of embarrassing me in 
front of my boss. 

In the months following my diagnosis, I analyzed my habits with the 
eye ofa quality control inspector, dumbstruck by the breadth and scope of 
this particular unit’s malfunctioning. “How have I survived all this time?” 
I wondered almost daily. “And surely one of these ‘normal’ people could 
give mea scrap of their extra dopamine? For a good cause?” 

Atthe same time, I realized: Youknow what would be a great way to help 
me learn to live with an overactive and unpredictable brain? Mindfulness. 

Did you roll your eyes just now? Because I did. I had rolled my eyes at 
mindfulness (i.e., awareness of your surroundings and your internal state 
ina calm and accepting way) for years. Mindfulness is overprescribed in 
our capitalist system as a way to pretend like the problems caused by that 
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DID YOU ROLL YOUR 
EYES JUST NOW? 
BECAUSE I DID. 


very system are your fault, not theirs. And 
yet, mindfulness is also a great way to clear 
a cluttered brain so that insight and calm 
can find a way in. 

This is the part of the story where the 
universe and the apple pie come together. 
It turned out, my so-called faulty unit isn’t 
actually “faulty” after all—it’s just a different 
model number than the “usual.” The point 
is, Irealized that my “unit” needed regular 
maintenance to keep it functioning prop- 
erly—a brain-cleansing, as it were. But I 
knew that sitting quietly and doing nothing 
wasn’t going to work for my personalADHD 
brain, which, prior to this, I had assumed 
did not have an “off” switch other than the 
“sleep” button. (AllADHD experiences are 
different, and I envy the ADHDers who have 
no trouble with this. Guess they bought 
the extended warranty on their unit? But 
I digress.) So, instead, I started going on 
mindful walks. 

Cut to the present day, where I live a 
monastic life atop a mountain, dispensing 
wisdom and asking for nothing in return. 
Kidding (although I do dispense wisdom, 
which some plebians call “unsolicited ad- 
vice”). 

Actually, my life looks much the same as 
before, the difference being that Inow have 
designated time where I can clear my head, 
ask questions of myself/the universe, and 
get answers. Or song lyrics. Or daydreams. 
Or recipe ideas. (I never said my ADHD 
was gone.) 

Tmnothere torecommend mindfulness 
to you—that’s why this story isn’tannoying. 
if it is, ask former Sojourners humor col- 
umnist Ed Spivey for your moneyback.) ’'m 
here to recommend, if something is amiss 
in your life because of an unmet need, that 
you identify said need and find a solution 
on your own terms, without shame. From 
one uniquemodel number to another: Don’t 
buy the extended warranty. You're great 
as is. (Why am I hungry for apple pie?) » 


Beth Cooper-Chrismon is director of indi- 
vidual giving at Sojourners. She contains 
multitudes. 
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SERVICE SHOWCASE 


PUT YOUR FAITH INTO ACTION. 


“Christ has no body now on earth but yours; no hands but yours; no feet but yours... 
Yours are the hands with which he is to bless his people.” — St. Teresa of Avila 


Welcome to the Service Showcase, a curated list of short- and long-term opportunities to 
put your faith into action. Visit sojo.net/ServiceShowcase. 


Catholic Volunteer Network 
catholicvolunteernetwork.org 


6 
{ Catholic Volunteer Network 
fosters and promotes domestic 
and international faith-based 
volunteer service opportunities for people of all ages, 
backgrounds, and skills. We support and enhance the 
work of our members through volunteer recruitment, 
training, resources, networking opportunities, 
and advocacy. 


Christian Appalachian Project 
christianapp.org 


For over 50 years, Christian 
Appalachian Project has wel- 
comed volunteers to Appala- 
chia to help us connect participants with education, 
food, housing repairs, and other vital services. No 
experience is necessary. Placements range from three 
weeks to one year. 


A Koinonia Farm 
“ _] Koinonia Farm koinoniafarm.org 
= Koinonia Farm is an intentional 
Christian community dedicated 

to prayer, work, study, service, and fellowship through 
hospitality, sustainable farming, and more. Adults of all 
ages and families can experience life in community for 
one to three months. Internships available too! 


Mercy Volunteer Corps 
mercyvolunteers.org 


Mercy Volunteers promote social 
change through compassionate 
service in communities expe- 
riencing injustice in the U.S. and Guyana. Volunteers 
work in education, healthcare, and social services while 
growing spiritually and living simply in community. 


Maggie's Place 
M A maggiesplace.org/americorps 
gies ACE Spend a year or a summer sup- 


porting pregnant and parenting 

women experiencing home- 
lessness in Phoenix, Arizona! Our homes are staffed by 
live-in female AmeriCorps members who commit to a 
year or a summer, walking alongside women and babies 
in solidarity and service. 


San, 


Note Dae US Notre Dame Mission Volunteers 
MISSION yous: ndmva.org 
NDMvV teams serve with local 
partners to expand access to 
education. NDMV offers small-group and one-on-one 
instruction. Members serve in crowded classrooms and 
community centers. NDMVA members serve full-time 
for 11 months, during which members receive profes- 
sional development opportunities. 
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Sojourners Fellowship 
Program 
sojo.net/fellows 


FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Interested in combining your 
faith and your passion 

for social justice? Apply to 
Sojourners’ yearlong fellowship program! The holistic 
program offers an entry-level position in our office and 
shared life in intentional Christian community. For more 
information, visit sojo.net/fellows. 


To advertise your service opportunity, 
contact us at advertising@sojo.net. 


NEW FALL TITLES 


from Herald Press 


GRACE CAN 
LEAD US HOME 


, .an invaluable resource 
for Christians looking to put 
their faith into action” 


—-PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


KEVIN'NYE 978-1-5138-1051-5 


A Christian response to homelessness. 
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Stephanie Wise cio COULACTIVE HRAUMAL 
Comfort Baking All Our Griefs to Bear Expecting Emmanuel 
978-1-5138-1029-4 978-1-5138-0975-5 = = . 978-1-5138-1055-3 
Feel-good food to savor and share Move your church toward Journey through Christmas with 
post-pandemic resilience. the women of Jesus’ family. 
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